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Religious dommmiiaications. 


‘For the Christian Spectator. 


Mysteries inseparable from the Re- 
ligion of a Sinful Creature. 


Tue word mystery in the New- 
Testament, denotes in its largest sense 
something hidden, something which 
has not been revealed by God, and 
which is too profound or sublime to 
be discovered by unassisted human 
reason. It is a relative term, and al- 
ways has respect to the intellectual 
capacities of those beings to whom 
the mystery is presented. Thus for 
instance, what migit be entirely mys- 
terious toa man, might be no mys- 
tery to an angel; because it might in- 
volve nothing but what his superior 
capacities might enable him instantly 
tocomprehend. ‘The same truth al- 
so may be perfectly mysterious to an 
individual at one time, and perfectly 
free from mystery at another; be- 
cause it may please God to make a 
revelation of it. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that with the infinite mind 
there is nothing mysterious. How- 
ever much there may be in the per- 
fections of his nature, and in the de- 
signs of his providence which are in- 
comprehensible to every other being, 
with him there is nothing but light, 
nothing but certainty. 

It may be remarked that whenever 
the word is used in the New Testa- 
ment, it refers to something which 
had at some preced ing period been 
unknown, but which is no longer so, 
being now the subject of divine reve- 
lation. When for instance, the dis- 
ciples came to our Saviour, with the 


inquiry why he spake unto them in 
parables, his reply was, ‘ Because it 
is given unto you to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven, (that 
is, of the gospel) but to them (the 
people) it isnot given.” The truths 
to which our Lord here refers, he does 
not call ‘ mysteries’ in respect to the 
knowledge of his disciples, but to 
their former ignorance, and the pres- 
ent ignorance of the people. ‘To the 
disciples they had been partially re- 
vealed, and so far, were no longer 
mysteries. In the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, Paul, speaking of the future 
conversion of the Jews to the christian 
religion, a truth which was then re- 
vealed for the first time to the Ro- 
mans, says, ‘ For I would not, Bretb- 
ren, that ye should be ignorant of this 
mystery.’ It was a mystery, as it 
respected their former ignorance of 
it; but after this revelation made by 
the apostle, the mystery no longer 
continued. ‘Towards the close of the 
epistle, he speaks of ‘ the revelation 
of the mystery, which was kept se- 
cret since the world began, but now is 
made manifest ;? plainly referring to 
the christian religion which, was un- 
known by the world before the ad- 
vent of Christ, but which is now un- 
derstood, being clearly revealed. In 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
ministers of the gospel are styled 
‘stewards of the mysteries of God,’ 
that is, men employed by God in dis- 
pensing to the world those truths 
which had been hidden from past 
generations. And to mention but 
one case more, the apostle, in that 
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noble argument, which he introduces 
in the epistle just referred to, for the 
resurrection of the dead, says, ‘ Be- 
hold I shew youa mystery.’ The doc- 
trine of the resurrection was then new 
in the world, and was mysterious, 
not in relation to those to whom it 
was then published, but to those who 
had lived in former ages. The same 
remarks will apply in general to all 
the other passages in which this word 
is found in the New Testament.— 
Those truths which are spoken of as 
mysterious are to be considered so 
only in relation to the period when 
they were hidden from the word. In 
this sense, the whole system of chris- 
tianity was a mystery ; but since its 
promulgation by Christ and his apos- 
tles, it is po longer mysterious, being 
perfectly clear and intelligible. 

It will readily be perceived that 
this view of the subject entirely puts 
aside the common objection to the 
mysteries of the gospel, that we are 
required to believe what we cannot 
comprehend. Does any one say that 
it is unreasonable that he should be- 
lieve in the union which the bible 
represents as existing between divin- 
ity and humanity in the person of our 
Saviour; or in the final resurrection 
of the dead; I answer that he is re- 
quired to believe nothing concerning 
either of these truths, which involves 
any reflection upon his reason, noth- 
ing which is not su; pported by the 
clearest evidence. His assent is in- 
deed demanded by divine authority to 
each of these doctrines; but he is 
not required to believe any thing 
more concerning them than is reveal- 
ed in scripture ; and upon what bet- 
ter evidence, 1 would ask, can he 
credit any thing, than upon the au- 
thority of God? ‘T “iy instance, 
the doctrine of a resurrection. All 
that we are required to believe con- 
cerning this is the simple fact, and as 
many of the circumstances which re- 
late to it, as are revealed in scrip- 
ture. If we were required to believe 
precisely 1 in what the change at the 
resurrection will consist, and what 
will be the nature of those qualities 


by which the glorified body will be 
distinguished, then indeed we might 
justly complain of being placed under 
an unreasonable requisition, because 
unless God should make another 
revelation, these are subjects upon 
which we could not be informed, and 
with respect to which our faith could 
only be blind and irrational. But if 
we admit the authenticity of revela- 
tion, and itis here taken for granted 
that we do; we cannot be convicted of 
credulity 11 believing that the dead 
shall be raised, unless it be credulity 
to believe upon the authority of God. 
If indeed some venture to trust their 
own reason; and not contented with 
the revelation which God has made, 
launch out into the fathomless ocean 
of unrevealed mystery, and indulge 
their irreverent speculations concern- 
ing the secret counsels of God, they 
do it at their peril 5 they- must ‘settle 
the account with their conscience and 
their Judge: if they will be wise 
above that which is written, let them 
not charge the absurdities into which 
they may run, to the gospel, but to 
their own ignorance and rashness. 
The gospel requires our assent to 
nothing for which it does not furnish 
the clearest evidence. If we leave 
the gospel, and instead of receiving 
the truths which it reveals, in their 
naked simplicity, attempt to specu- 
late upon them, and go farther than 
our guide has conducted us, we may 
expect to lose ourselves in the mists ot 
error and absurdity. 

I think every reader will now agree 
with me, that the objection to mys- 
teries Ww hich is often so confidently 
urged, lias no weight in reference to 
the revealed mysteries of the Bible. 
It is not the fact that the dead will be 
raised, orthat there is a union of two 
natures in the Son of God, that is a 
mystery to christians; but it is the 
manner in which the Resurrection will 
be accomplished, and in which this 
incomprehensible union exists. It 
will at once be seen these are two dis- 
tinct subjects of inquiry; so distinct, 
that we may have perfect evidence 
with respect.to the one, and be in ab- 
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solute ignorance with regard to the 
other. ‘There are undoubtedly many 
sublime mysteries in religion ; and it 
would be easy to show that the man 
who makes this the ground of an ob- 
jection against revelation, must also, 
if he would be consistent, abandon 
the first truths of natural religion, and 
assume the monstrous character of an 
atheist. 

Having said thus much of the 
meaning of the term ‘ mysteries,’ I 
will now offer a few remarks upon the 
reasonablencss of our receiving those 
truths of revelation, which involve 
mysteries. 

And here I would observe, that 
if we were left to form our opinion 
concerning a revelation which God 
should make, with that Knowledge of 
his character which is furnished by 
the light of nature, we could not avoid 
the conclusion that it would in some 
way or other be connected with mys- 
teries. Let it be remembered that 
the Being from whom this revelation 
comes is infinite; and that the beings 
to whom it is sent are but creatures 
of yesterday. Now who does not see 
that antecedently to all experience, 
such a revelation might be expected 
to introduce the mind of man into 
a field of mysteries, that is, to 
make him partially acquainted with 
many traths which he would be un- 
able to trace in all their boundless 
extent and infinite connections. If 
such a being as reason and conscience 
pronounce God to be, were to give to 
the world a revelation, or rather if 
we were to receive one professing to 
come from him, which brought to 
light no traths that were not entirely 
within the reach of human intellect, 
who of us would not say that it lack- 
ed an important evidence of authenti- 
city from its not being conformed to 
those notions of the character of God, 
which we derive from natural religion? 
Reason and nature teach us that 
God’s ways are above our ways, and 
his thoughts above our thoughts. If 
he condescends to reveal himself to 
"s, what else can we expect, but that 
the revelation should bear in some 
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degree the impress of his own char- 
acter. 

But these conclusions which we 
might collect from abstract views of 
the character of God, would be great- 
ly corroborated by a little attention to 
the works of nature and the opera- 
tions of providence. I would invite 
the man who dares to open his mouth 
either to ridicule or to cavil at the 
mysteries of revelation, to hold a sea- 
son of communivn with his own 
heart, and see whether he may not 
find mysteries, without going into the 
province of religion, or even beyond 
himself. Let him account for the 
beating of that pulse, for the heaving 
of those lungs, for the power by which 
he speaks, or thinks, or moves. [f 
he is tempted to disbelieve, because 
he cannot account for the threefold 
distinction which revelation attri- 
butes to the Godhead, let him look 
within himself, and solve another 
mystery, of the reality of which, his 
own consciousness will not allow him 
te doubt—the threefold union of body 
and soul and spirit. Or let him look 
abroad upon the face of nature, and 
solve the mysteries which there crowd 
upon his eye in every direction. Let 
him tell us what is the nature of that 
influence which is exerted by the 
heavenly bodies upon our world, or 
develope those secret principles on 
which depends the mysterious process 
of vegetation; or solve the various 
phenomena which are presented by 
the winds. If he has determined to 
doubt concerning every thing that is 
mysterious, he will, if he is consistent, 
begin at home, by doubting of his 
own existence: if he intends to assail 
every mysterious truth with ridicule, 
he had better set out in his foolish 
and monstrous employment by laugh- 
ing at himself;—by ridiculing the 
power by which he walks abroad, or 
the influence of sleep in refreshing his 
body. ‘The truth is, that there is 
nothing in all the works of nature and 
providence that does not bear the im- 
press of a divine hand——nothing 
which may not suggest inquiries, that 
no mortal can satisfy. Is it not rea 
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sonable then, to expect uniformity in 
his works; and would it not contra- 
dict all analogy, if he were to senda 
revelation into our world, which 
should in no respect, suggest any 
thing, for which human reason was 
not adequate to furnish a solution. 
But we go further still, and assert 
that the knowledge which we have of 
the character of God, and the princi- 
ples of the divine government, war- 
rant no other conclusion than that 
mysteries are inseparable from the 
religion of a sinful creature. We 
need look to no higher instructors than 
Reason and Nature to learn that God 
is a Being of infinite wisdom, holiness 
and justice—that his government is 
conducted upon principles of unerring 
rectitude ; and we need only listen to 
the voice of conscience to be over- 
whelmed with the conviction that we 
are sinners, and have expesed our- 
selves to the wrath of God. Now 
let me ask, from what source can 
reason borrow aay of comfort for a 
sinful creature in these alarming cir- 
cumstances ? Reason teaches that 
God is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity ; that his justice requires that 
every transgressor of his law should 
be most fearfully punished; and that 
his wisdom dictates, for the honor or 
even support of his government, that 
a broad distinction should be made 
between the final allotments of the 
good and the bad. Suppose now, as 
is actually the case, that some plan 
should be devised by the infinite 
mind, by which the sinner should be 
pardoned, and not only pardoned but 
crowned with glory and honor; and 
suppose that this plan, instead of op- 
erating to beat down the pillars of 
the divine government, should reflect 


a uew lustre on all the attributes of 


the Godhead. Can you suppose this 
without admitting a mystery? If the 
only doctrine which reason teaches in 
regard to sinful man is, that he must 
be punished to the full extent of his 
transgressions, surely that scheme by 
which the penalty is remitted, and the 
sinner redeemed, must be far above 
the reach of reason. Until reason 
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can solve the problem, how it is right 
and just that the sinner should be 
punished, and at the same time, how 
it is right and just that he should be 
exempted from punishment; there 
must necessarily be a mystery in 
man’s redemption: for unless it were 
right and just that the sinner should 
be punished, then it were not an act 
of mercy in God to deliver him from 
punishment: the whole work of re- 
demption would be a cumbrous and 
unnecessary provision. And if it 
were not somehow agreeable to the 
dictates of infinite justice that the 
sinner should be pardoned and the 
penalty of the law averted, it is im- 
possible that this should ever have ta- 
ken place; for it is contrary to the 
nature of God to do what is not just. 
Here then, we are shut up to the ad- 
mission of a mystery. Justice and 
mercy must unite in the divine gov- 
ernment, or the sinner must Inevita- 
bly be punished; and yet reason 
knows no way of reconciling them. 
Do we not then arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the religion of a sinner, must 
from the very nature of the case, in- 
volve mysteries ; and are we not left 
to choose between the admission of 
mysteries, and the rejection of the 
means of eternal life. 

I proceed to notice very briefly 
the manner in which the mysteries of 
the Gospel are to be received in order 
to become a means of our sanctifica- 
tion. When I speak here of ‘the 
mysteries of the Gospel,’ I refer, (to 
repeat what has already been advan- 
ced,) to those truths, which however 
clear in themselves so far as they are 
revealed, involve many other truths, 
concerning which reason can do noth- 
ing more than conjecture. Strictly 
speaking, it is the truths which are 
not revealed, not those which are, 
that are now to be regarded as mys- 
teries. 

In respect to the manner in which 
the mysteries of the bible, by becom- 
ing the objects of our faith, may also 
become the means of our sanctifica- 
tion, I would suggest the wholesome 
caution, ‘not to be wise above that 
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which is written.’ The doc’rine of a 
future resurrection, for instance, may 
bea powerful means of sanctification. 
But how does it thus operate? By 
being received in its naked s:mplici- 
ty. It is not by curious and meta- 
physical speculations concerning per- 
sonal identity, that the believer is 
quickened, and comforted, and has 
his thoughts drawn out towards the 
heavenly world ; but it is by the sim- 
ple fact confirmed by the best evi- 
dence, that his body though sown in 
corruption, shall be saised ‘in incor- 
ruption. It is not by any research- 
es into the mysteries of the divine 
government, by pushing our enquiries 
concerning the nature of atone- 
ment or substitution, or the complex 
character of Christ, beyond the limits 
prescribed by revelation, that we 
obtain relief from the pangs of re- 
morse, and have our souls filled with 
heavenly consolation ; it is by simply 
receiving, with sincerity and thankful- 
ness, the truth that Jesus Christ has 
made an atonement, in virtue of which 
there is salvation even for the chief of 
sinners. Enough has been revealed 
on these wonderful subjects, if we 
improve it aright, to guide us to hea- 
ven, and all beyond this, if we knew 
it, might perhaps in this stage 
of our existence, serve only for 
the gratification of an idle curiosity ; 
and probably it could never be re- 
vealed without a vast enlargement of 
our present comprehension. Let the 
man then, who would makea proper 
improvement of the mysteries of the 
gospel, believe them with all his heart, 
so faras they are revealed, and let him 
_ never be so unreasonable as to reject 
what is clear, because he cannot un- 
derstand what is dark. May it not 
be told inthe judgment, concerning 
any reader ofthis article, that be un- 
gratefully refused the gift of a Sav- 
iour and sunk down to eternal perdi- 
tion, because his curiosity was not 
permitted to explore all the mysteries 
of that plan by which salvation was 
offered to him. 

How reasonable does this view of 
the mysteries of the gospel show the 


christian faith tobe. It isno uncom- 
mon thing for christians to be ridi- 
culed for their credulity in admitting 
certain truths in revelation, which, in 
all their connections and bearings, 
they cannot fully comprehend. But 
who art thou, presumptuous mortal, 
that bringest this high charge against 
the believer of mysteries? If it is 
not credulity to believe upon the au- 
thority of a God of truth, then with- 
draw your charge; for the cliristian 
does no more. He only believes what 
God has spoken. If, because he be- 
lieves the truths of revelation, you 
consider him bound to unfold to you 
those truths in all their endless con- 
nections, and to conduct you into 
those boundless regions of unrevealed 
mystery, which he professes never to 
have explored, then you are deceived; 
and ought younot to be covered with 
shame that you should have indulged 
so flimsy an imagination? But how 
is it that you who talk so loftily of 
reason, manifest so little of it your- 
selfr If you refuse your assent to 
the mysteries of revelation, because 
your reason revolts from such absurd- 
ities, why are you so weak as to ad- 
mit those numberless mysteries which 
are scattered over the whole field of 
creation and Providence? Why do 
you not, at a single plunge, leap into 
all the absurdities of universal scepti- 
cism? Atthe tribunal of reason | 
leave the question, whether that man 
stands convicted of inconsistency,whe 
believes his God as well in revelation 
as in nature, or he who can acknowl- 
edge mysteries in the green fields of 
vegetation,or in the desolating blast of 
the iempest, or even in his own ex- 


isteace ; and yet turn his back upon 


them with contempt, when he finds 
them where they might most natural- 
ly be expected, in a revelation of the 
Divine character and purposes. 

The mysteries of the gospel call for 
our cordial and devout thankfulness. 
It is by practically believing them, 
that is, by receiving the testimony 
which God has given us of his Son, 
that we must be qualified to sit down 
with the Redeemer on his throne. 
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Let us take care then, how we trifle 
with the mysteries of Redemption ; 
how we arraign the wisdom of the 
Eternal, to give an account of his 
infinite plans at the bar of our own 
reason. Let us take care that we do 
not even think irreverently uf those 
wonderful truths, which lie at the 
foundation of the sinner’s hope. It 
were a thousand times safer to bare 
our bosoms to the lightning of heav- 
en, than profanely to touch one ef the 
sacred mysteries which are connected 
with the scheme of redemption. We 
are not called upon to undervalue our 
rational powers, but only to exercise 
them within the sphere in which they 
were designed to operate; not in at- 
tempting to penetrate the Divine 
counsels, but in receiving Divine truth 
with the simplicity of a little child. 
And while we learn to submit our 
reason to the wisdom of God, let us 
take care that our hearts also aye 
brought into willing subjection to bis 
authority ; then may we look forward 
with confidence to that world, where 
we shall see as we are seen, and one 
mystery after another will ever be un- 
folding to our astonished and enrap- 
tured view. S. B. 





A SERMON. 


Heb. xiii. 14.—Here have we no 
continuing city. 


The Hebrews, to whom the apostle 
first addressed these words, it is sup- 
posed, were now about to experience 
the calamity that had been predicted 
by the Saviour to impend over their 
beloved city, Jerusalem. They were 
to leave their possessions and homes, 
and flee, as the Saviour had directed 
them, into the mountains ; or if they 
were inhabitants of other cities, were 
to sympathize with their brethren 
who should thus suffer. ‘The apostle 
reminds them in these circumstances 
of trial, that they were not to con- 
sider any residence on earth as de- 
signed for permanence. They might 
grieve at the ruin of their beloved 
city ; but they ought not to be im- 


moderately attached to the place 
that had served as a home to them 
and their fathers, because no resi- 
dence on earth was intended to be 
the permanent dwelling of men.— 
No city on earth could “they call ‘a 
continuing city ;? for they could 
dwell in none but a few years before 
they entered into eternity. 

The instruction of the apostle is 
as applicable to us, as it was origin- 
ally to the afflicted Hebrews; and 
we need as much reminding, as did 
they, if not for consolation especial- 
ly under expected trials, yet for a 
spiritual improvement of our privi- 
feges, that we have upon earth no 
continuing city. This truth, at all 
times momentous, deserves peculiar- 
ly our consideration, at the season 
when we have just bidden adieu to 
another year of our lives, and are 
greeting a new one, with its uncer- 
tain prospects. 

Let us,then, enter with seriousness 
into the contemplation of the fact, 
that the world is not our fermanent 
dwelling. The certainty we feel 
respecting it,is derived from the evi- 
dence we possess of our own ap- 
proaching deaths, which will remove 
us out of the world, and the evi- 
dence we also have that our being 
will still continue after death, for an 
eternity. From these sources we 
have been accustomed, from chi!d- 
hood, to consider the fact, whenever 
it has recurred to our minds, as cer- 
tain beyond all question, that our 
dwelling on earth has no perma- 
nence compared with the eternity of 
our being. I shall say nothing, 
therefore, to establish a fact of which 
we all feel a perfect moral certain- 
ty ; but shall take advantage of the 
moral certainty we all feel about it, 
to speak 

I. Respecting some means that 
are calculated constantly to remind 
us of the fact ;— 

II. Respecting some evidences 
of our great blindness to the fact ; 
and 

lil. Respecting some practical re- 
sults we should derive from the fact: 
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that ‘here we have no continuing 
city.’ 

i. Iam, first, to mention some 
means that are adapted constantly 
to remind us that we have no per- 
manent abode on earth. 

We have such a means then, in 
the fact, that we have received our 
privileges from those who have al- 
ready left the world. Almost all 
our privileges are associated thus, 
with the mortality of others who 
have been instrumental in convey- 
ing them over to our pessession. 
Other men have labored here be- 
fore us; we have entered into their 
Jabors. In the city of our residence 
we are always walking amidst the 
monuments of preceding genera- 
tions—the works of immortal beings, 
who, as strangers here before us, 
tarried but for a day. The houses 
we inhabit, the streets we walk, the 
sanctuaries we frequent, the scrip- 
tures of truth, all, bespeak to us the 
agency of other beings, who have 
been on earth before us; who took 
up in it no settled abode ; who quick- 
Jy passed through it to eternity. 
All our privileges are thus put into 
our hands with the loud language of 
the dead to us for monition, that we 
do not take them into permanent 
possession. Every where then, in 
the city of our residence on earth, 
are such mementos to remind us con- 
stantly how short is to be our dwel- 
ling here. 

We have such a memento, again, 
in the tact, that others who have been 
sharing with us in our privileges, 
are constantly leaving the world. 
They who dwell with us in the city 
of our residence on earth,—beings 
of immortality ;—are constantly 
bidding us adieu, and entering into 
eternity. All our privileges thus 
become associated with the memory 
of former companions, who once had 
their abode below. They dwelt 
with us but a few days ; they scarce- 
ly made themselves known to us; 
when they gave the farewell look, 
pressed the parting hand, bade 
adieu, and entered on an abode in 
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eternity ;—-the tolling bell, the 
mournful procession, the grave of 
their relics, the erected monument, 
signalized their departure :—and 
now all around the city of our abode, 
are the traces of their former pres- 
ence, reminding us of our having no 
continuing residence here. We 
look back at the days they passed 
with us before they entered into 
eternity, and they appear to us but 
an hand-breadth; and, from their 
dwelling in eternity,—we seem to 
hear them say,as we miss them from 
the scenes in which they once min- 
gled with us, that these are scenes 
where pilgrims to eternity tarry but 


a day. When in the habitations 


where they once dwelt with us, or 
the streets where they walked with 
us, or the sanctuary to which they 
went with us in company, or at 
the mercy seat where they once 
bent with us the knee of devotion, 
or by the scriptures before which 
they once listened with us to the 
words of Jesus Christ, we look for 
them, but they are gone;—the place 
they once occupied at our side is va- 
cant ;—they are far from us in their 
eternal dwelling; and the places 
where we once knew them, are now 
so many mementos, that here we 
ourselves have no continuing city. 
We have another constant memen- 
to of this fact, in the advancement 
we are constantly making ourselves 
towards eternity. Every thing in 
the city of our residence on earth, 
reminds us, that we are never sta- 
tionary in it, but are always advan- 
cing toward the period of our final 
departure. We have entered into 
a scene of divine wonders, but we 
cannot delay to spend our existence 
here in gazing upon them ;—we are 
constantly in motion, urging our 
way through them to an eternal 
dwelling. Each breaking morn, 
each radiant noon, each shadowy 
eve, as they pass by us, make no 
tarrying, but pass us never more to 
return. The jocund spring, sum- 
mer with his swarms of life, autumn 
with her golden harvests, winter with 
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his icy sceptre and his snowy robes, 
as each year they pass us, are In con- 
stant motion; and while we greet 
them, take their leave of us forever. 
Each changing scene of life arrests 
our minds—enlists our feelings; then 
takes its final leave of us, the sons 
of eternity. Creeping infancy, merry 
boyhood, aspiring youth, industrious 
manhood, decrepit age, we meet in 
swift succession; just greet; and bid 
adieu for eternity. In the midst of 
all the privileges of the city of our 
residence below, do our advancing 
steps towards the eternal world serve 
constantly to remind us that here we 
have no permanent dwelling. The 
aggregate of days that have passed by 
us, the yearly seasons, the scenes of 
life, and periods of age, since we 
came into possession of our privile- 
ges—since we first knew our dwel- 
lings, and walked our streets, and 
visited our sanctuaries, and heard 
the words of God,—are so many ad- 
vances toward eternity ; and tell, as 
they thicken on the path we leave, 
how soon we reach the close of our 
pilgrimage and enter upon unknown 
worlds. 

We have another constant me- 
mento of the fact again, in our ia- 
bility of prolonging our continuance 
in the world. 

We have constant notices around 
us of our frailty and inability to con- 
tinue to ourselves our present privi- 
leges for the future. Ever in the 
city of our privileges below, do we 
see ourselves hurried on, by an un- 
seen hand we cannot control; the 
almighty guide who conducts us 
seems unwilling that we should stay; 
the God of our spirits who goes with 
us, designs we should have our set- 
tled dwelling in eternity ; and soon 
he will bring us to the gates of the 
city, and at the bidding we cannot 
resist, must we take our leave of it 
for eternity. Around us, every thing 
is betokening his design of our de- 
parture, and our inability to prolong 
our stay. The frail hold we take 
of every earthly possession tells that 
our grasp on none is for eternity. 
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We are hurried on from object to 
object, before we can call any thing 
ours. We meet friends; but while 
we cling to them, the unseen hand of 
providence tears us away from their 
embrace. Beauty we would linger 
here to admire ; but while we look 
the grace of the fashion of it perish- 
eth. Power just takes us by the 
hand; and bids us adieu to greet a 
successor. Fame crowns us with 
her wreath ; but while we feel the 
rising flush of joy, she plucks it off 
to sport with others. Wealth comes 
to feast us and roll us in his car of 
pleasures ; and while accepting his 
proposals, he dismisses us to tempt 
some other pilgrims on their way to 
eternity. The unseen hand of Provi- 
dence, thus tears us away from ob- 
ject after object, to show that here is 
not our rest, and that our hold on 
earth is frail and giving way. Around 
the city of our habitation too, are 
the messengers he sends to warn us 
of our approaching departure. De- 
cay stands, with tottering limbs and 
feeble breath ; and lisps to us with 
dying life, that we draw nigh the 
gates of our habitation, and soon will 
leave it for eternal worlds. Diseas- 
es—busy messengers,—fly here and 
there, to tell us of our frail abode, and 
whisper in our ears, ‘eternity.’ Death, 
armed with resistless power, stands 
with his commissions and their un- 
known dates, to lead us out of our res- 
idence below, and bar on us its gates 
forever. Every where in the city of 
our abode are we reminded thus, that 
we have not the power to prolong our 
stay in it, and that soon we shall 
leave its privileges, its dwellings, its 
streets, its sanctuaries, its scriptures, 
its busy throng for eternity. ‘Here 
have we no continuing city.’ 

There is another means reminding 
us constantly of this fact, the voice of 
God the Saviour. In the city of our 
habitation below, God has published 
his glories, his statutes, his offers of 
pardon and assistance, for our use as 
sojourners here who are passing to 
eternity. He, the infinite Being who 
is from everlasting to everlasting him- 
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self, has conferred on us an existence 
thatis to continue, and grow up by the 
side of his, through everlasting ages. 
He has beheld us, in the first stages 
of our being here, engaged in unright- 
eous rebellion against his authority, 
and bent on neglect of his glories ; 
and,moved with pity, sent his everlast- 
ing Son to atone for our guilt and call 
us to repentance, and his Holy Spirit 
to indite his will and influence us to 
obedience. In our habitation, we 
have his word; here temples are erect- 
ed for his service; a dayas appoint- 
ed by him for men to assemble; min- 
isters commissioned to teach; and 
they who love his name, speak to one 
another and to their fellow-men of 
his designs. Wherever we go then, 
the voice of God the Saviour is reach- 
ing us; and re-echoing the truth, that 
we are beings whose final dwelling 
is eternity, and who have here no 
continuing city. The bible, wher- 
ever it meets our eye, reiterates the 
voice of God, that we must die and 
rise again in other worlds. In each 


reproof of conscience, his awful voice 
is heard to speak a reckoning day in 


eternity. In each act we do for God 
or for his kingdom here, his voice of 
love whispers of eternal joys. Each 
revolving Sabbath, with its pealing 
bells,and open sanctuaries,and solemn 
rites, bears on its hours his voice, that 
warns of an abode in heaven or hell. 
Each sermon is the call he makes to 
hear his voice to-day. In each season 
of prayer, we hear him say, that we 
have not reached our home—that:- we 
are pilgrims here. From the throne 
of glory on which he will sit in judg- 
ment and assign us our dwellings in 
eternity, God the Saviour now sends 
down the voice of monition; and 
while it rolls around the world we 
dwell in, ten thousand messengers 
echo back the voice to our ears: that 
‘here we have no continuing city.’ 

II. But there are evidences that, in 
respect to a fact so momentous, and 
of which we are constantly reminded 
fron: so many quarters, there is in us 
great blindness. 

One evidence of this is that we think 
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so little of our departure. There is a 
trainofthoughts iu which our minds are 
constantly busy, and over which we 
have a guiding control. When we look 
back on this past employment of our 
minds, and see the vast train of our 
secret thoughts, where are those we 
have had respecting the brevity of our 
continuance on earth, and our ap- 
proaching departure into eternity ? 
Do they rise up to our memories in 
that thick array which testifies that 
we have lived sufficiently mindful of 
so importanta reality? Dothey not, 
rather, appear in such momentary 
glances of thought, at such distant in- 
tervals from each other, as to evince 
our blindness? Do thesecvet thoughts 
of our departure occupy that promi- 
nence in the train, as do the thoughts 
of those worldly trifles that meet us 
in the city of our habitation? And 
has not this been great blindness in 
us ; when the monuments of past gen- 
erations, the departure of surrounding 
companions, our progress, our frailty, 
yonder throne of God the Saviour, 
have been constantly visible, to ex- 
cite in us the thoughts of eternity ? 
Another evidence of our great blind- 
ness to the fact, is, that we speak so 
little of our departure into eternity. 
We have been conversant with our 
fellow-men who have lived with us in 
the city of our habitation. We have 
met them in our streets and in our 
dwellings, and many have been the 
words we have spoken with them, 
that have been lodged in their mem- 
ories. When we look back on the 
words we have spoken, where have 
been the allusions we have made to 
our and their departure into eternity,or 
where the direct mention?. We have 
alluded to many subjects, we have 
directly mentioned many, in their 
hearing ; and their memories can tes- 
tify of us, whether, when walking or 
sitting with them, amidst the loud 
monitors of an eternity, we have 
given that prominence in our werds, 
that we ought, to the hastening change 
in our habitation, or whether we have 
appeared blind to a change so mo- 
mentous? ‘Their memories may tes- 
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tify to our words of affection on many 
subjects—(oh, that they might not to 
words of deceit! to words of anger !) 
——but must they vot, when they see 
the dearth of our allusions and men- 
tions about an hereafter, testify, in 
their consciences and in eternity, that 
great was our blindness ? 

Another evidence of our great 
blindness to the fact, is, that we do so 
httle respecting our approaching de- 
parture into eternity. There is much 
tu be done in the city of our habita- 
tion here, before we leave it for eter- 
nity. Duties to ourselves, duties to 
our fellow-men, and duties to our 
God, claim of usa _ discharge while 
passing through our abode below. 
Acts of penitence, acts of faith, acts 
of obedience are to be done by us in 
our persons; acts of charity to the 
souls of our neighbors; acts of respect 
to God,—betore we are prepired to 
enter, with comfort, on eternity. 
What, then, have we done for our 
departure into eternity? Does the 
remembrance oftheacts we have done 
while dwelling in our habitation be- 
low—a habitation crowded with me- 
mentos of eternity,—testify, that we 
have done what we ought, to prepare 
for our exchange of dwellings? or 
that we have been exceedingly blind 
toachange so great? Alas, we can 
testify to many acts that unfit us for 
departing ! can we to any that pre- 
pare? Or if we have turned our eye 
to a better abode, and done any thing 
to prepare ourselves for it, have not 
our acts of preparation been feeble, 
and sparse, and proved «exceeding 
blindness in us to eternity ? 

Another evidence of the fact, is, 
that we feel so little about departing 
from our present abode into eternity. 
We may have thought, and spoken, 
and acted, in the city of our habita- 
tion here, to some poor extent, with 
reference to an approaching eternity; 
but what has been the measure of feel- 
ing we have allowed ourselves to in- 
dulge on a subject so momentous. We 
have had intense feelings to expend 
on other subjects. The vanities, the 
pleasures, the vexations of our pres- 
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ent abode, may have stirred all our 
souls within us to energy of feeling. 
Have we, while ten thousand voices 
have been proclaiming around us, 
‘eternity !? allowed ourselves to feel 
as intensely as we ought on a reality 
so weighty? Or must not the past 
train of our feelings witness for us, 
that great has been our blindness ? 
that while love has admitted the 
claims of other objects, it has here 
been cold; that while zeal has been 
active for other purposes, it has here 
grown weary; that while desire has 
been intense for other ends, it has 
here been wavering ? 

When we look, then, at what we 
have thought, what we have spoken, 
what we have done, what we have 
felt, in the city of our habitation be- 
low, amidst the constant monitions of 
an hereafter, we may see evidence that 
we have been almost as blind to eter- 
nity, as though we were to have here 
our permanent dwelling. Impenitent 
sinners have closed their eyes that 
they will not see; and the followers 
of our Lord Jesus Christ have been, 
either sleeping, or in wakeful moments 
but seeing through a glass darkly. 

III. But the fact, of which we have 
SO many monitions and respecting 
which we have manifested such blind- 
ness, that ‘here we have no continu- 
ing city,’ nevertheless claims of usa 
practical attention; and the practical 
results we should derive from it, 1 
will endeavor to illustrate in my clo- 
sing remarks. 

The fact, then, should influence us 
to adopt a settled rule of duty. 

What is the object of our existence 
here and in eternity ? Whatare the 
means of securing it? Have weany 
rule of safety for our guidance? Have 
we, in the gospel, the words of God ? 
Shall we take it as our guide and our 
hope in the house of our pilgrimage ? 
Or shall we reject it, and follow our 
own devices ? 

This practical question, the brevi- 
ty of our abode below demands that 
we should firmly settle—and adopt, 
if worthy of it, the gospci as our set- 
tled rule, or prove it vain and take 
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some other rule. We have notime 
to waste in doubts. We must not 
squander time in hesitation. We 
stand by the very gates of eternity. 
The gospel that now tenders to us its 
guidance in the steps of this pilgrim- 
age, we Shall soon leave, with the city 
of our habitation, and have a whole 
eternity to employ in looking back 
upon our conduct here. If the bible 
contain the words of God, we shall 
pass by his throne, on our way to our 
eternal dwelling; and these words, 
which Jesus gave us, shall’ judge us 
in that day of meeting God. If our 
Lord Jesus Christ has ‘by his divine 
power given us,’ in this book, ‘all 
things which pertain to life and god- 
liness’-—then they who take not this 
gospel to sway their opinions and 
conduct here, will be found, in that 
day, ‘without the faith that pleases 
God’ guilty of ‘treading under foot 
the blood of the Son of God,’ and 
will receive condemnation, and ‘ go 
away into everlasting punishments :’ 
—and they who do make it their in- 
fluential rule, will, in that day, ‘clean- 
sed irom sin through sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus,’ ‘unblameable in iove 
through santification of the Spirit,’ 
receive the approving welcome of 
God, and ‘enter into life eternal.’ 
Again: the fact should influence 
us to moderation in the use we make 
of the present world. Our worldly 
enjoyments are designed only as ac- 
commodations for us on our way to 
eternity. The city of our habitation 
is furnished with them by God the 
Saviour, to sustain us and cheer us in 
his service, while distant from his 
habitation. We are surrounded on 
every hand, even now, while we are 
partaking of these joys, with the mo- 
nitions of eternity; and soon shall we 
leave our abode below to part with 
them forever. How little ought we 
to make of its enjoyments who are so 
soon to leave them for eternity! Why 
attach ourselves immoderately to a 
habitation, erected to lodge us on our 
Way to eternity ? why draw away our 
hearts from our final dwelling? Why 
labor to strengthen ties so soon to be 
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burst asunder ? We are but increas- 
ing for ourselves the pangs of the part- 
ing struggle. We shall but bid adieu te 
our habitation with greater regret. 
While absorbed in time, we shall be 
but neglecting eternity. Eternity ! 
how should it swallow up the compar- 
atively trifling concerns of time, and 
make them all as nothing! ‘This I 
say, brethren, the time is short: it 
remaineth that both they that have 
wives, be as though they had none; 
and they that weep, as though they 
wept not; and they that rejvice, as 
though they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy, as though they possessed 
not; and they that use this world as 
not abusing it: for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.”’ 

Again : the brevity of our abode 
below should influence us to improve 
our passing privileges and opportu- 
nities. In the city of our residence 
inthis world are we favored by God 
the Saviour with many privileges in 
regard to his service, and many op- 
portunities of doing good to fellow- 
citizens who are advancing with us 
to eternity. These seasons of doing 
service for God are rapidly rolling 
over us, and soon, in our hasty ad- 
vance to eternity, shall we pass by 
them all, and leave the city of our 
privileges forever. Each season as 
it meets us in our progress, invites us 
tu the glorious work of God, then 
bids farewell, and bears to eternity 
the report of what we do and how we 
serve our King. Soon, on the shores 
of eternity, shall we look back on 
these privileges that met us when 
with fellow-pilgrims here we urged 
our onward way, and date from these 
years below, the era of our eternal 
joys or our unending woes. There, 
through the progress of eternal years, 
shall the privileges we are passing 
now, be seen, attesting those works 
whose influence follows us in songs 
we raise with fellow heirs of glory, 
orcurses mingled by us with angry 
spirits of despair. Now is our time, 
as privileges are passing by us, to es- 
cape the woes of hell, and fill eterni- 
ty with joys. Each opportunity we 
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pass, will tell of eternal losses, or eter- 


nal gains. While then we greet each 
passing season, privileged with grace, 
how watchful should we be to seize 
and use it for our God! With what 
fear of misimprovement and its woes, 
pass every day of our sojourning here ! 
How ardent in our love to God and 
man! How constant to urge our bright 
and burning way, and spread the sa- 
vor of our love around on fellow pil- 
grims to eternity ! 

Again: the fact that ‘here we have 
no continuing city’ should influence 
us to maintain aconstant readiness 


for our departure into elernity. 


Soon the period will come, when 
we shall exchange our abode ; and 
bidding adieu to the beings, the scenes 
and the privileges of the city where 
we spent the first years of our exist- 
ence, pass through the gates of death, 
and enter the eternal abode assigned 
us by our God. We have before us 
this season of solemnities in exchang- 
ing worlds. 

That awful day will surely come ; 

The appointed hour makes haste ; 


When | must stand before my Judge, 
And pass the solemn test. 


Oh, to beable, in the day of our de- 
parture, to know that we have believ- 
ed in a Saviour who has prepared 
mansions for us above; to have our 
souls filled with love to his glories 
and joys in his kingdom; io look, 
with the even serenity of trust, alike 
on a retiring world and ou an opening 
eternity; to leave a sweet savor of our 
godliness on friends below, as the 
joys of eternity break on our souls; 
to be able to pass the solemnities of 
exchanging worlds in such a state of 
preparation,—brethren,is it not worth 
maintaining a constant readiness dur- 
ing our abode below! What anguish 
will wring the hearts of those who 
come to these solemnities, without 
having confided with devotedness in 
a Saviour; when, torn from their 
portion below, they enter on endless 
wailings! What terrors will distract 
those who, having believed in a Sav- 
iour, are so surprised, in that state, of 
worldliness and unwatchfulness as to 
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cling with desire to their present 
abode, and recoil with horror from the 
clouds of uncertainty that veil eterni- 
ty! Think, feilow-strangers here, of 
this approaching season of solemni- 
ties! While loud monitions tell you 
of the scene, awake from your lethar- 
gy, and prepare! ‘ Take heed to 
yourselves lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting and 
cares of this life, and so that day 
overtake you unawares.’ ‘Stand 
with your loins girded about, and your 
lights burning, like unto men that 
wait for their lord.” ‘Be sober:’ 
‘watch:’ ‘pray’ ‘always; that ye 
may be accounted worthy to escape 
all these things which shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son of 
Man.’ 

Fellow travellers to eternity! we 
have passed another year of our resi- 
dence in the world below. As we 
have just bidden it adieu, and have 
closed up its concerns for the judg- 
ment and eternity, let us survey the 
paths in which we have been walking; 
and see whether we have been living 
for time or for eternity. Whither 
have been tending our thoughts, our 
words, our conduct, our hearts? At 
every step through the revolving vear, 
God followed us with kind monitions 
of an hereafter. The ashes of the 
dead we trod, the monuments we saw 
of sleeping ancestors, these scenes 
where others lived, once busied here, 
now mouldered into dust, have 
whispered, as we passed along, ‘eter- 
nity.’ Companions too, flushed with 
health and life, as we, when we stood 
together on the threshold of the 
year and hailed it with bright wishes, 
have passed beyond the vale and left 
their warnings. We saw them leave 
us; and as we looked around 
to scenes where once with us 
they mingled souls, the vacant 
place said for them ‘ eternity.’ 
Our advancing life, and our frail 
tenements that scarcely held us here, 
have given us monitions. God the 
Saviour has passed us with his word, 
with his days of grace, with the 
triumphs of his redeeming love. 











Have we lived for time? Or have 
we for eternity? Put the question 


home. The yearispast. We can- 
not now recal.its hours. Its records 
now are writin heaven. When the 


archangel, 


with his golden wing, 
Sweeps stars and suns aside, 


preparing the Son of God his way, 
the unrolled records of this year 
shall tell. When ages after ages 
roll away, high in the realms of bliss, 
or deep in tke prison of despair, will 
you look back on years below, and 
date this year, celestial joys, or 
woes unending. Convert of Christ, 
who dost date this year the era of 
thy heavenly hopes, praise God that 
gave thee such a year of grace, and 
feel constraining love to yield him 
the willing sacrifice of life! Waver- 
ing follower of Christ, weep. thy 
misspent hours, and pray the grace 
that blots such records out, and helps 
to spend remaining days for God! 


Christless sinner, see your path of - 


death; awake, and live! 


For the Christian Spectator. , 


Thoughts on the peculiar character 
of Ministers at the present day. 


From the time that our Lord en- 
trusted the care of his kingdom on 
earth to his apostles, the church has 
been found to prosper or droop in 
exact correspondency to the eleva- 
tion or depression of the character 
of the teachers. To this character, 
has she in every age, directed her 
attention with peculiar interest, and 
felt that on them in a great meas- 
ure depended the question, whether 
multitudes should be saved, or wheth- 
er the reign of ignorance, supersti- 
tion and infidelity, should desolate 
her fairest prospects. Perhaps at 
no period could the church look at 
those who are soon to become her 
guides and pillars, with deeper in- 
terest or satisfaction, than the pres- 
ent. In this respect, every chris- 
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tian can see much in the signs of 
the times, to cheer his hopes, ani- 
mate his faith, and quicken his zeal. 
It is my design in the present pa- 
per, tv point out some of the pecul- 
iar features in the character of 
those who are becoming ministers 
in our day, confining my remarks 
more especially to such as are in 
this country annually coming on the 
stage of action. 

1. They are distinguished for pov- 
erty. Among the great variety of 
circumstances which unite in form- 
ing character, tew have a more de- 
cided influence than necessity. The 
greater number of young men now 
in their preparatory studies for the 
ministry, are destitute of property. 
I would not intimate that there are 
no dangers attending such a state ; 
but would simply mention its posi- 
tive advantages. If a destitution of 
the ‘good things’ of this life, has ne 
tendency to cause the student to 
place his affections more unreser- 
vedly on his Redeemer, it certainly 
tends to render him more studious 
and industrious. A want of ener- 
gy, or rather a positive laziness, is 
the great impediment to the ad- 
vancement of the student ; and it is 
this that keeps many of the graduates 
of our colleges so deplorably low in 
scientific attainments. But there 
is no goad that will so invariably 
awaken effort, as necessity. It may 


justly be said, that the object of the 


christian student is sufficiently grand 
and important to rouse his every 
power. But though this may be 
the case, yet with the same proprie- 
ty might it be urged, that because 
the final rewards of every christian 
are unspeakably glorious, he there- 
fore needs no other motive placed 
before him to cause him to be faith- 
ful. Besides this, the student is in- 
clined to suppose that he can be 
about as useful without severe study 
as with ; and to consider the day in 
which he is to act, as too distant to 
have an habitual influence on his 
daily application. But let him be 
pinched by poverty, and feel that on 
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his character and improvement de- 
pend his future usefulness, if not 
subsistence, and you have arguments 
to press him on to diligence, that 
cannot be resisted. The destitute 
student comes forward, and has the 
strong hand of necessity laid upon 
him, and he is either forced to exert 
himself and to rise, or to retire again 
to the shades of obscurity. Who 
does not perceive that young men 
destitute of property, and taken 
from the lower walks of life, have 
fewer inducements to waste their 
time, and more weighty reasons for 
strenuous exertions, than others can 
possess? When i see young men 
struggling against every obstacle to 
prepare themselves to preach the 
gospel, though I may commiserate 
their individual ‘circumstances yet I 
cannot but esteem it asa bright token 
of good for the church, that she is 
raising up pastors, who are inured to 
hardships from infancy; who fear 
no labor, however severe ; and shrink 
from no dangers however great. It 
is from such that we are to expect 
those fearless sons of the church, 
who burning with love, shall not 
hesitate to go to the snows of the 
north, visit the isles of the ocean, 
tread the burning sands of Africa, 
or lay their bones on the plains of In- 
dia. It is such who are to go forth 
clad in the armour of the skies. and 
shake the pillars of idolatry and su- 
perstition, throughout the world. It 
is such who are to gather the dwel- 
lers in highways and hedges, and 
conduct a bright assembly to the 
mansions above, from every nation 
on the earth. 

2. The study of Theology is now 
taught thoroughly and systematical- 
ly. 
_— may doubtless be danger 
of pursuing a good thing too far; but 
it is a mistake in many, even of 
our good men, to look with jealousy 
at our modern schools of Divinity, 
Jest they should injure young men 
‘through vain philosophy.’ Not 
but there is danger lest our youth, 
while eagerly engaged with the 
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speculations of the head, suffer the 
flame of piety to grow languid at 
the heart. But it is practicable 
to unite closeness of investigation 
with ardency of piety. The ex- 
amples of Martyn, Buchanan, and 
many others, will amply attest 
this position. The time has been 
when a collegiate education was 
thought nearly sufficient to introduce 
the young man of piety into the 
pulpit, and perhaps im a day when 
but very few openly “denied the 
Lord who bought them,’ such a 
preparation with subsequent study, 
might have been sufficient. But in 
our times, when the enemy has tak- 
en a different stand, and clothes 
himself with all the speciousness of 
a refined philosophy, it is expedient 
and necessary that those whose duty 
it is to stand on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, should be well armed against 
every kind of attack. I certainly 
should oppose the idea of raising up 
young men tor the sole purpose of 
holding the pen of controversy. I 
would not wish indeed, to see any 
troubled with such thorns on the hill 
of Zion. But I wish them to be able 
to use any lawful weapon in the de- 
fence of truth. Let those who con- 
sider three years as too long a period 
to be devoted to the study of The- 
ology, reflect, that though a warm 
heart be the first requisite in the 
preacher of the gospel, yet not to be 
able to meet the enemy of vital re- 
ligion, in the field of deep investi- 
gation, to trace his windings through 
all the mazes of specious criticism, 
and to turn his weapons against him- 
self, is, in fact, to be unprepared 
for the desk. For these reasons, 
it is evident that the manner in 
which Theology is now studied 
must have an important and benefi- 
cial effect on the church in this coun- 
try. 

3. The activity of preachers of 
the present day. | 

The many and powerful revivals 
of religion which have been shed upon 
New-England in particular, within a 
few years, have called forth an activi- 
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ty in christians altogether surpassing branches, and spread themselves co- 
any thing before known among us. extensive with the boundaries of the 


At such times the labors in even a 
village, are too great for the regular 
pastor, and he must avail himself of 
the assistance of private christians. 
Hence it is, that our young men, 
from the time they begin tu fit for 
college, till they are regularly li- 
censed to preach, are more or less 
engaged in active and strenuous ex- 
ertions. They frequently spend their 
vacations, either ina revival of reli- 
gion, or in active duties, under the 
direction of some parish clergyman, 
and thus obtain that practical knowl- 
edge of the human character and 
nature,which is so very desirable for 
a minister to possess. They thus 
early learn how to conduct smaller 
meetings, how to speak extempo- 
raneously, and to apply the lead- 
ing truths of the Gospel to the con- 
science. At the same time they 
learn their own characters. They 
learn how great is their weakness 
and inefficiency, without the special 
influence of the Holy Spirit; and 
thus they early lose those visionary 
schemes of ‘ convincing a host’ by 
their individual preaching. And 
this early becoming missionaries on 
a small scale, is an encouraging omen 
in the character of christian stu- 
dents. 

I might enumerate several other 
particulars, but think enough has 
been said to make it appear that the 
American church may congratulate 
herself on the prospects before her. 
True there are many dark spots in 
our spiritual horizon, many enemies 
in the garb of friends, many who un- 
der the name of christians carry 
ice in their hearts, but we believe 
the prayers of the pious founders of 
this church are yet to prevail; and 
we cannot but view the fact that so 
many promising young men are now 
preparing for the ministry, as a 
strong indication that the waste pla- 
ces of Zion are to be speedily re- 
built, andher enemies subdued ; and 
that the trees now planting in the 
sacred garden, willsoon extend their 
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world. 


T.S. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Were the native disposition of 
man conformed to divine truth, we 
might warrantably infer that the gos- 
pel would be embraced in its purity, 
wherever its light is clearly and fully 
imparted. Its preachers would then 
be called merely to the work of dis- 
pelling ignorance, assured that what- 
ever they proved to be authoritative- 
ly taught by the pen of inspiration, 
would be universally received with 
all readiness of mind, and be hailed 
with gratitude by every heart. But 
an entirely different result must be ex- 
pected, if the contrary principle is 
adopted, and we regard the native 
disposition of men as being opposed 
to God, and to the doctrines which he 
has taught. It will then at once be seen 
to be necessary, not merely that the 
understanding be enlightened, but 
that the heart be renovated, in order 
to an unreserved and cheerful sub- 
mission to the divine testimony. 

Accordingly when we are taught from 
the inspired record, “that light has 
come into the world, and men have 
loved darkness rather than light be- 
cause their deeds were evil.” and 
that “the natural man _ receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of 
God ;” and when these declarations 
are attested by the invariable exhibi- 
tions of the human character, we can 
feel no surprise that these truths are 
so much spoken and written against, 
the renunciation of which we cannot 
but view as virtually amounting to the 
renunciation of the authority of the 
Scriptures. Such we must expect will 
be the fact, unless the enmity of the 
heart against God is subdued or pow- 
erfully restrained. The will, which 
is not subject to the law of God, is of 
course hostile to the truths which 
respect the divine character and gov- 
ernment. A _ barrier is thus raised 
against the reception of evangelical 
sentiments, by which their pro- 
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gress is constantly and powerfully 
counteracted. <A pre-disposition ex- 
ists to reject them, paramount to the 
weight of evidence,by which they are 
attested, and which the enlightening 
and purifying influences of the Spirit 
of truth are requisite toremove. But 
the reverse holds true with respect to 
those errors which contradict and 
subvert the Gospel. These, instead 
of coming in opposition to the native 
desires and inclinations of the unre- 
newed heart, are altogether congenial 
with them. ‘That pride which spurns 
the doctrine of the native entire 
moral corruption of man, is on the 
contrary pleased and gratified with 
the opposite doctrine of man’s native 
innocence and moral purity. The 
same is the fact in regard to the other 
doctrines of grace. While they are 
viewed with decided aversion, there 
is a readiness and preparation to rel- 
ish and embrace the contrary scheme 
of religious instruction. A facility is 
thus furnished to the propagators of 
error, for the advancement of the 
cause in which they are embarked— 
a facility which is not possessed by 
the friends of truth. Employed in 
prophesying smooth things, and in 
encouraging the self-confident opin- 
ions of the impenitent, they are not 
exposed to that contradiction of sin- 
ners, which He who knew and taught 
what was in man, was called to en- 
dure. His doctrine was not of the 
world, and not after man, and was 
consequently hated and rejected. But 
the world loves its own, and they 
who become advocates of its princi- 
ples and maxims, not only escape the 
reproach of the cross, but are caress- 
ed and admired. 

Another facility for advancing the 
cause of error in religion, may be 
discovered in the peculiar mode of 
attacking the truths of the Gospel, 
which is not unfrequently adopted. 
Ridicule has in all ages been a favor- 
ite weapon in the school of infidelity. 
Christianity, when its claims could 
not be withstood by any opposing ev- 
idence, has, like its divine Author, 
been derided, being first arrayed in 
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mock attire, andthen presented as a 
suitable object of universal scorn. 
But in other cases, when it has not 
been the declared object to discredit 
the inspiration of the Bible, the fun- 
damental articles of faith which it 
teaches have been treated ina similar 
manner. Religious sentiments, dis- 
tinctively styled orthodox, have been 
painted in such colors, and exhibited 
in such distorted forms, as to render 
them odious and cortemptible. Little 
depth of thought, and but a scanty 
stock of theological knowledge, are 
requisite in concerting and conducting 
Stratagems, for fastening a popular 
odium upon the faith of christians. A 
task of this nature is accomplished 
with the ease, with which the school- 
boy draws shapes ‘ all monstrous,’ 
to excite the mirth of his fellows. 
It may be pertinent, as illustrating the 
facility with which religious doctrines 
are held up to derision, to adduce the 
following specimens. A late Swe- 
denborgian preacher having collected 
au audience in a country village, in 
the progress of his discourse when 
attempting to decry the doctrine of 
the ‘Trinity, compared it at one time 
to a man with three bodies and one 
head, and at another toa man with 
one body and three heads. A zeal- 
ous champion of Socinianism, wuile 
publicly inveighing against the doc- 
trine of atonement, identified it, ia 
principle, with the immolations at 
Juggernaut. An advocate of uni- 
versal salvation is reported to have 
compared the doctrine of the eternat 
misery of the wicked, to a father’s 
heating his oven, and throwing his 
children intoit. Although the gross- 
ness of such misrepresentations, not 
to use stronger terms, is most mani- 
fest, and to the highest degree revolt- 
ing, to those who meekly embrace 
the declarations of the inspired ora- 
cles, its influence is probably very 
considerable, in prejudicing and forti- 
fying the minds of the ignorant and 
unprincipled against evangelical truth. 
This class of men are prepared to be 
carried along in the turbid current of 
ridicule,like the light materials caught 
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up and impelled by a sudden torrent. 
With them a sarcasm or a sneer will 
be more efficacious than sober, sound 
argument, or the plainest declarations 
of the Scriptures. 

This method of discrediting divine 
truth is perfectly accordant with the 
genius of infidelity and error. But 
those who revere and love the sublime 
mysteries of our holy religion are foer- 
bidden by the very principles which 
they espouse, to descend to arts which 
are inconsistent. alike with candor 
and moral honesty. While they act 
in character, they feel bound to be 
serious in a serious cause, and to 
meet the sentiments of their antago- 
nists in the form in which they are 
held, and candidly to discuss themon 
the open ground of fair argument and 
divine testimony, however disingenu- 
ously or abusively their own senti- 
ments may be treated. Their minds 
will ever be deeply impressed with 
the idea that sentiments at variance 
with the decisions ofthe Most High, 
are of themselves deserviug of rejec- 
tion, and that they cannot be render- 
ed more so by being distorted and 
caricatured. 

As the propagators of religious er- 
ror can thus enlist in their favor the 
depraved principles of the human 
heart, and can in entire consistency 
with the cause which they espouse, 
resort to the expedients of aselfish 
and worldly policy ; they have pecul- 
iar advantages for attaining their ob- 
jects. Forsaking the only sure foun- 
dation, on which the christian reposes 
his faith, they feel at liberty to sum- 
mon every weapon to their aid,which 
may be within their reach, although 
its stamp may prove it to have come 
from the camp of the avowed enemies 
of christianity. Sophistry, misrep- 
resentation and derision are in alli- 
ance with the spirit ef error, but ut- 
terly repugnant to the spirit of truth. 
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The apostle John in describing false 
prophets, those in whom was the 
spirit of antichrist, affirms, “They 
are of the world; therefore speak they 
of the world, and the world heareth 
them.” : 
These few remarks are submitted, 
in explanation of the fact, that effurts 
to disseminate corrupt religious opin- 
ions, in their various forms, have 
been attended in every age, since the 
promulgation of the gospel, with no 
inconsiderable success. But let us 
never forget that, much as there is in 
the depraved disposition of man to 
favor the diffusion of religious error, 
divine truth is invincible. Its foun- 
dation is immovable as the throne of 
the Eternal. His word is settled for- 
everin heaven. He who has given it 
has pronounced that it shall not re- 
turn to him void, but shall accomplish 
the thing whereto it is sent. Cheer- 
ing is the thought, that this heavenly 
lamp held forth to guide our feet, is 
diffusing far and wide its life-giving 
radiance,and is destined finally te dissi- 
pateall the moral darkness that broods 
over the nations. Its effulgence will 
extinguish every dim taper which hu- 
man pride has substituted in its place, 
and pour confusion upon all who walk 
in the light of their own fire, and in 
the sparks that they have kindled. 
The Holy Spirit seals his own truth 
on the hearts of all believers. He sanc- 
tifies them through the truth. Sooner 
could they who deny the Lord that 
bought them, blot the sun from the 
heavens, than shroud in darkness the 
glories of his character and his cross, 
before whom the angels bow down 
and worship. Blessed be God, that 
the preaching of the gospel is still 
accompanied by the influences of the 
Holy Ghost, and that when the ene- 
my cometh in like a flood, the Spirit 


of the Lord lifts up a standard against 
them. ®. B, 
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AIMiscellaneaug, 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


A missionary tour, from which I 
have recently returned, in the States 
of Illinois and Missouri, has put 
me in possession of some facts which 
may perhaps subserve the interests 
of religion, and which I therefore 
send you for publication. 

Yours, &c. 
Epwarp Ho ttister. 
Andover, Nov. 15, 1822. 


The States of I}!inoisand Missou- 
ri lie between lat. 36° and 44° north, 
and lon. 87° and 94° west, being 
separated by the Mississippi River. 
The population of Hlinois, according 
to the census of 1820, is 52,000, and 
of Missouri 66,607. 

These States, and the adjacent 
regions, have some striking peculiar- 
ities. The soil is soft and yielding, 
quite unlike the hard gravelly soil 
of New-England; and, except in 
certain places where lime, and in 
others where flint abounds, it is quite 
free from stones. Owing to the na- 
ture of the soil, the streams are gen- 
erally turbid. ‘The Missouri is al- 
ways so, and even after it joins the 
Mississippi its waters may be plainly 
distinguished for twenty, and some- 
times for fifty miles below their junc- 
tion. 

Another peculiarity is the exten- 
sive Prairies. ‘These are tracts of 
land destitute of timber, and covered 
with grass and weeds. The inter- 
vals, or Bottoms along the rivers 
and creeks, are general!y covered 
with timber. Bottom prairies are 
few. The prairies which occupy 
so large a part of the country are the 
highest grounds, being elevated 
above the bottoms from fifty to two 
hundred feet. They are more or 
less elevated, according to the situa- 
tion of the rivers and creeks. 

Another peculiarity is the mixture 
of rudeness and civilization. You 





may traverse a lonely wilderness, 
cheered only by the sprightly deer 
as he bounds over the plain, or b 
the thousand songsters of the forest ; 
and in the course of the same day’s 
ride, you may find yourself in the 
midst of a thickly settled and well 
cultivated region. You may dine in 
a log cabin on hominy and venison, 
and you may sup in the splendid 
mansion of the city, furnished in a 
style that would be regarded as lux- 
urious in any of the northern States. 
The richness of the soil and other 
circumstances have produced high 
expectations with respect to the ex- 
tent of settlements, and the growth 
and prosperity of the country. That 
the country has advantages must 
certainly be acknowledged ; not the 
least of which is the richness of the 
soil. The land produces from seven- 
ty to one hundred bushels ot corn to 
the acre. The corn grows to the 
height of fifteen feet, and the grass 
of the prairies seven or eight. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that in settling regard is had tosoil, 
timber and water; and that where 
there is a deficiency of either, the 
land must lie waste. If this fact were 
kept in mind; it would greatly mod- 
erate the raised expectations of ex- 
tensive settlements beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. The statement of Lewis 
and Clarke is confirmed by other 
travellers, that after ascending the 
Missouri a few hundred miles timber 
is rarely to be met with, but that the 
prairies extend quite to the banks of 
the Missouri. Such being the fact, 
much of the land will not be occupi- 
ed for centuries. The rivers of the 
western country have been consider- 
ed to be a peculiar advantage. They 
present a fine appearance indeed, on 
the map; but let their rapidity, and 
the consequent difficulty of naviga- 
tion, be remembered; and let dis- 
tances also be remembered. The 
market is New-Orleans. The people 
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near St. Louis find it rather incon- 
venient to go twelve hundred miles 
to market. But when the settle- 
ments shall be extended to the sour- 
ces of the Missouri, the circumstan- 
ces of the country may be materially 
altered, but still an outlet will be 
necessary for the productions of the 
soil: and the circumstances of the 
country must be very materially al- 
tered to render a commerce, carried 
on by an extremely difficult inland 
navigation, with a place four thou- 
sand miles distant, either pleasant 
or profitable. 

The first settlement in either of 
these States was made at Kaskaskia 
by French people from Canada, more 
than one hundred years ago. When 
the North-Western Territory came 
into the hands of the British Govern- 
ment in the year 1763, most of the 
wealthy people removed, the town 
greatly degenerated, and many ele- 
gant houses went to decay. Since 
it has been under the American Gov- 
ernment it has greatly improved. 

The next settlement worthy of 
notice was made at St. Louis in 1764, 
by Mr. Peter De Laclede Liguest. 
He made his establishment fur the 
purposes of trade, having obtained 
of the French Authorities at New- 
Orleans the exclusive privilege of 
the Indian trade on the Mis- 
souri river. He gave the town its 
present name in honor of Louis XV. 
then king of France. It will bea 
little surprising to those who haye 
been accustomed to think of the 
Western country only as a wilder- 
ness, to learn that there is beyond 
the Mississippi a city two thirds as 
large as New-Haven. According to 
the census of 1820, St. Louis contains 
four thousand one hundred and twen- 
iy-three inhabitants. It has three 
printing establishments, each issuing 
a weekly newspaper, thirteen phy- 
Sicians, twenty-seven attorneys and 
counsellors at law, and forty-six mer- 
cantile establishments. The princi- 
pal articles of trade are fur, peltry, 
and lead. There is a company for 
carrying on the fur trade on the Mis- 
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souri, employing a capital of seventy 
thousand dollars. 

The population of these States is, 
for the most part, American. The 
French population is confined prin- 
cipally to the villages. About one 
third of the inhabitants are French; 
of Kaskaskia, one half ; and of some 
other villages, nearly all. Collected 
from different quarters, and bringing 
with them different opinions, feelings, 
and habits, the people have as yet 
no general character. ‘The state of 
morals is generally better in the 
country than in the towns. The 
charge of profligacy and vice, which 
has been so often and so liberally 
made against them, does not belong 
to them as a people. 

The French inhabitants are Cath- 
olics. They have churches in St. 
Louis, St. Charles, Portage Des Si- 
oux, Florissant, Carondelet, Des 
Moines, St. Genevieve, The Barrens, 
and New-Madrid, in Missouri ; and 
Kaskaskia, Prairie Du Rocher, and 
Cahokia, in I[linois. There is a 
nunnery at Florissant,( which is,how- 
ever, nothing more than a boarding 
school, ) an ecclesiastical seminary 
at the Barrens, and a seminary in 
St. Louis, called the St. Louis Col- 
lege. This last is under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Du Bourg, and has 
sixty-five students. The Bishop has 
a very valuable library, containing 
about eight thousand volumes. The 
cathedral is a large and elegant brick 
building, forty feet front by one hun- 
dred and thirty-five in depth. It is 
furnished with an organ, and with 
vases, gold embroideries and paint- 
ings, unequalled in value and ele- 
gance by those of any similar estab-. 
lishments in the United States, and 
surpassed, it is said, by those of few 
churches even in Europe. A stran- 
ger is agreeably surprised to find in 
one of the remotest towns in the Un- 
ion, a church decorated with the ori- 
ginal paintings of Rubens, Raphael, 
Guido, Paul Veronese, and other 
artists of high eminence. But the 
christian philanthropist must drop a 
tear at the reflection, that the Gospel 
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in its purity and power is there nev- 
er proclaimed, and that from the 
walls around him, splendid as they 
are, ‘the glory is departed.” The 
moral effect of the instructions and 
ceremonies of the infallible church 
is something indeed ; but, like ev- 
ery thing which comes short of the 
religion of the heart, it is feeble and 
transient. 

The most numerous denomination 
of christians is that of the Methodists. 
There is also a considerable number 
of Baptists, and Cumberland Pres- 
byterians. However we may regard 
the preachers of these sects on other 
accounts, they deserve much credit 
for their zeal and activity ; for it 
must be acknowledged that they 
have penetrated, and preached the 
gospel, and disseminated vital piety 
and christian morality in regions 
where, but for them, little more 
would be known of christianity than 
the name. And although there is 
reason to lament their doctrinal er- 
rors, and often their extravagant pro- 
ceedings, yet by their means ‘Christ 
is preached, and [ therein do rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice.’ 

The Presbytery of Missouri, em- 
bracing within its limits the two 
States of which I am speaking, con- 
sists of sixteen churches and four 
ministers. The ministers are, Rev. 
J. Mathews at the village of Louisi- 
ana, Rev. S. Giddings at St. Louis, 
Rev. C.S. Robinson at St. Charles, 
and Rev. Thomas Donnell at Belle- 
vieu. The latter is the only one 
who sustains the pastoral relation. 
Beside these, there are, not yet con- 
nected with the Presbytery, Mr. La- 
cy, alicentiate, residing in St. Louis 
county; Rev. J. Townsend at Ed- 
wardsville, and Rev. A. Williamson 
at Shoal Creek. Sume of the church- 
es are small. One has fifty-four, 
and the largest has ninety members. 
To supply these churches, at least 
six more ministers are this moment 
needed; and then some of them 
would be supplied, as some are now, 
only forone halfof the time. There 
are also certain districts in which 
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churches are not yet established, 
where Presbyterian preachers are 
immediately wanted. To furnish 
any thing like a tolerable supply for 
the country, there must be ten more 
ministers at least. 

And here I would beg leave to 
express the wish, that the public 
might be furnished with similar 
statements respecting every part of 
our country which is considered as 
missionary ground. In this way the 
amount of exertions required by be- 
nevolent societies would be better 
ascertained than by merely estima- 
ting the population and assigning 
one thousand souls toa minister. I 
would not say 
educated ministers required, depends 
on the desire expressed for them ; 
for in that case many of the heathen 
would be neglected. But I would 
say, that in making calculations on 
this subject, those places and settle- 
ments only, ought to come into the 
estimate, in which there is a rational 
expectation that such ministers might 
actually labor. If Illinois and Mis- 
souri must have an educated minis- 
ter for every thousand souls, they 
should have as many as one hundred 


-and twenty; whereas ten, as I have 


stated, would now be a tolerable 
supply, and twenty (1 mean in addi- 
tion tu those who are already there, ) 
would be a complete supply for all 
the settlements in these States which 
desire or would receive educated 
ministers. Exhibited in this man- 
ner, the want of ministers in our 
country is a fact sufficiently alarm- 
ing. 

A preacher is uniformly received 
with cordiality, and welcomed with 
many expressions of regard. His 
preaching is listened to with serious- 
ness and solemnity,and the kindness 
of missionary societies acknowledg- 
ed with gratitude. In several places 
I met wiih little companies of chris- 
tians, shut out from their once high 
and precious privileges, and doomed 
to a long and painful *‘ famine of the 
word of God;’ they manifested the 
high value they set upon the preach- 
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ing of the’gospel, by going for the 
purpose of hearing it, ten and even 
fifteen miles, in cold and unpleasant 
weather. 

The German settlement in the 
county of Cape Girardeau, is worthy 
of notice. The settlement was com- 
menced more than twenty years 
since by emigrants from North-Car- 
olina. Leaving behind them their 
meeting-houses, and preachers, and 
schools, the consequences are such 
as might have been expected. I 
cannot describe them better than in 
the language of one of their members, 
‘‘When we came here we had no 
preaching, no schools, and we almost 
forgot what we had learned; the 
deer were so plenty that we thought 
of little beside bunting them, and 
now we are all running wild, these 
wild woods about.’ The first time 
I visited them, I preached in a large 
school-house. This was soon ex- 
changed fora place in the open air ; 
and before I left them, they had com- 
menced the erection of a convenient 











meeting-house, which was so fam 


completed that, at their requestya 
preached my last sermon inat. Ae 
er shall I forget the tears. | 
ple and affectionate pee 
occasion. I could wish 
who doubt the necessity and duty 
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brethren, could have witnessed that 
scene. 

On one occasion, soon after I ar- 
rived in the settlement, | received 
six applications to preach in differ- 
ent neighborhoods around ; one was 
in writing, signed by thirty-four of 
the inhabitants. The communica- 
tion is as follows :— 

“State of Missouri, Cape Girar- 
deau Co. Aug. 5, 1821.” 

‘To the Rev. the moderator and 
other members of the Presbytery of 
Missouri.” 

‘‘We, your humble petitioners, 
living near the waters of Crooked 
Creek, being destitute of the Gospel 
preached amongst us in a way which 
we in our consciences think agreeable 
to the word of God, weuld humbly 
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supplicate your reverend body for 
such supplies of preaching as God 
in his providence may put it in your 
power to give, as anumber of us have 
been living in this country eight or 
ten years, and have not had the op- 
portunity of hearing a gospel sermon 
preached without going fifteen or 
twenty miles. And now sirs, your 
compliance will lay us under lasting 
obligations to pray that the pleasure 
of the Lord may prosper in your 
hands. And as we kave not as yet any 
stated place of preaching, we would 
desire you to appoint the first ser- 
mon at Mr. John Hahn’s, on the 
main leading road near Crooked 
Creek ; and we would conclude by 
wishing all grace.” 

Such was the petition, or, in the 
expressive language of the person 
who penned it, the supplication of 
these people, and it speaks volumes 
on the necessity of education and 
missionary societies. I need not 
say that | preached to them as much 
as Iny arrangements would admit, 
d that their attendance and con- 


duct evinced that their petition for 
e preaching was sincere. 


To other 
equests from places still more re- 
fe, | was under the painful neces- 
y of replying in the negative. 


: F'The population of these States and 
sending missionaries to our destitute ‘ 


Dthers adjacent, is annually increas- 
ing,-the settlements are extending, 
agd the field for ministerial labor is, 
ofcourse, constantly widening. So- 


ciety here, may be said to be in ite 
“infancy; its character is not yet form- 


ed. But it isimportant to remember 
that it is forming. The object of ein- 
igrants to the west is not like that of 
the pilgrims of Plymouth, the enjoy- 
ment of their religious principles, 
They carry along with them their 
wardrobe, their furniture and utensils 
—but not the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel; in many instances not even the 
bible. The settlement of minis- 
ters properly qualifed, would have 
an important influence upon the 
character and condition of the com- 
munity with respect to knowledge, 
morals and religion for ages and 
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centuries to come. And on the oth- 
er hand, let those regions be neglect- 
ed fora few years only, and if ef- 
forts to reclaim them do not become 
hopeless, they will at least require 
efforts augmented a hundred fold. 
Neglect your garden but for a few 
weeks in the months of spring, and 
the rain and the sunshine will nour- 
ish only luxuriant weeds. Neglect 
your children in their infancy and 
youth,and they will grow up around 
you ignorant and vicious. So neg- 
lect the new settlements of our coun- 
try—they will exiend widely, will 
become flourishing like our own 
beloved New-England, will increase 
perhaps beyond our expectations, in 
wealth and importance ; but igno- 
rance and infidelity and vice, will 
extend as wideiy, and grow with 
equal rapidity, and to as towering a 
height. The village which now con- 
sists of a few log cabins will become 
a city with its thousands of people, 
its mansions and balls, its billiard 
rooms and its theatre; but no spire 


will be seen poiuting to the skies,. 
and no ‘church going bell’ sound its’ a¢ 
summons to the worship of God. ~ 
The prairies, clothed with verduresaa reatly. 


and blooming with flowers, wilbe 
transformed by the hand ot industry 
to still lovelier scenery; but t 
moral condition of the people wi 
present, in striking contrast, a scene 
ef barrenness and desolation. Dark- 
ness, more terrible than that which 
God sent as a judgment upon Egypt, 
will brood over these wide-spreading 
regions, and the dark king of hell 
triumphantly wave the sceptre of his 
dominion over the reprobate popula- 
tion. 

Is such to be the fate of a country 
as lovely by nature as was ever 
warmed by the sun ? I cannot believe 
it. 

But what is to be done? How are 
the western settlements to be suppli- 
ed with preachers? I answer, some 
can receive a support from their 
congregations. There are many 
wealthy people, especially in the 
villages, and they are not only able 
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but disposed to contribute Tberally 
for preaching. In St. Louis, a few 
years since, when an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to obtain a minis- 
ter, fifteen hundred dollars were sub- 
scribed for his support. In one vil- 
lage in Illinois, and when the pres- 
sure of the times was most severely 
felt, four hundred dollars were sub- 
scribed, and in another eight hun- 
dred, for the support of a minister. 
These facts completely refute the in- 
sinuation which has been made, that 
the desires and the efforts of the 
people do not correspond with their 
means. A minister of suitable qual- 
ifications, preaching to two or three 
congregations, would receive a com- 
petent support. There are also 
some few places in the country, 
where a minister might easily be 
supported, chiefly by contributions 
from the people, of the various pro- 
ductions of the soil. 

There are other places where a 
minister might support himself by 
teaching a school. Some who have 
rood health ana active habits may 
C ; and by instructing 

yt lath as well as ‘preaching, may be 
pus It seems desirable 
wethat where there is such a 
r the labors of ministers, 











él they should devote themselves whol- 


y to their peculiar work. 
And there are other places in 
which, at present, little can be ex- 
pected to be done for the support of 
ministers. In some, half a support 
would be needed from some mission- 
ary society; and in others, nearly a 
fuil support. I know it is thought 
by some in New-England that, since 
the western country has so many lo- 
cal advantages, the people are ne- 
cessarily rich and able to maintain 
their preachers without the aid of 
missionary societies. I trust I have 
made it appear that the local advan- 
tages are not peculiarly great; and 
it ought to be remembered that most 
of the settlements are but recently 
formed, like the one in Cape Girar- 
deau, of which I have spoken, are 
composed of people comparative!y 
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poor, who have been at great ex- 

ense in removing, building, Nc. 
and who therefore cannot be expect- 
ed at present to do much for this ob- 
ject. 

And here I must be indulged the 
jiberty of extracting a sentence or 
two from the private correspondence 
of a devoted and unassuming mission- 
ary in one ef the southern states. 

“If a Domestic Missionary Socie- 
ty of enlarged views and ample means, 
could be put into operation, its benign 
influence would soon be felt among 
the moral desolations of the west and 
south. In my humble opinion, the 
indication of the country calls loud- 
ly for such an institution. O that I 
could speak loud enough to be heard 
by all our churches, I would not then 
keep silence on this subject.” These 
are not the views of a solitary indi- 
vidual, of a missionary only; they are 
the views of many among us of the 
most enlarged and liberal minds. It 
is not for me to dictate or to advise ; 
but a survey of our country, with an 
enlightened and liberal mind, and 
with a benevolent heart, would una- 
voidably produce the conviction, 
that some more efficient measures in 


favor of the new settlements are im- 


periously demanded—that ‘‘some- 
thing must be done.”’ 

If the reader would justly estimate 
the importance of having ministers 
sent to our brethren in the west, let 
him imagine himself for once in their 
situation. Imagine yourself then, 
removed to a wilderness; a few fami- 
lies settled around you, far from the 
friends of former days, from the so- 
cial meeting and the house of God ; 
would you not esteem it a kindness 
in those who could do so, to send you 
a faithful minister ? Whenin Missou- 
ri, [| attended the funeral of an old 
gentleman, one of the early settlers. 
About sunset the procession moved 
from the house and ascended the ad- 


joining hill, a part of the Mississippi 


bluff, to the spot where others of the 
family and kindred were deposited. 
To the east of us was the wide-spread- 
ing, fertile valley of the Mississippi 
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the moon shone upon the smooth sur- 
face of the waters; all was silent, 
except when the cheerful whippoor- 
will raised his notes, a striking con- 
trast to the sobsand cries of the heart- 
broken sons and daughters weeping 
over the grave of a father. Let the 
case be supposed your own. Death 
has entered your dwelling, and you 
follow yourfather to his grave. What 
would be your feelings if you had 
no minister near you, to sympathise 
in your sorrows, and point you to 
Him who is ‘the resurrection and 
the life.’ 

It is impossible for another to 
enter fully into the feelings of a 
missionary on this subject. After 
preaching for some time in a place, 
exciting an interest in religion, and 
a desire for the Gospel, he tells the 
people he is about to leave them. 
‘And will you come again?’ They 
ask. Who could bear to reply with 
the cold monosyllable, No? What 
man, with the feelings of a man, of 
a Christian, and espectally of a 
minister, would not encourage the 
hope that others would come in his 
stead P He cannot leave here and 
there a few sheep in the wilderness 
without almost promising that others 
shall come. He is in some sense 
their representative, their organ to 
express their desires, and to urge 
their wants. 

In behalf of the destitute, I would 
appeal then, to christians, and to 
ministers—in behalf of those who 
have begged with tears that I would 
endeavor to obtain ministers for 
them. Ministers can go, they can en- 
counter difficulties, can sacrifice the 
feelings af human nature on the al- 
tar of duty ; and the christian com- 
munity at large can do something— 
can do more than they yet have done 
to send these ministers as missiona- 
ries to the destitute. My brethren, 
will you leave the little churches just 
planted, to wither and die, the hou- 
ses of worship to go to decay, the 
children and youth to grow up in all 
the wildness of their native forests, 
ignorant and profligate? Will you 
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bid the children of God hang their 
harps upon the willows, sit down by 
the rivers in the solitude and gloom 
of their banishment, and weep when 
they remember Zion? Ah! What 
do I seem to hear wafted by the 
Western breeze from afar? Is it the 
song of gratitude and joy, is it the 
sweet harmony of the people of God 
in the far distant regions cf the 
West? Hark! The accents swell 
upon the ear. I can distinguish the 
sounds as they flow, plaintive and 
mournful,—they come from the soul ; 
‘* How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land? Otice we enjoyed 
the ordinances of the Gospel in the 


land of our fathers; the words of 


peace and !tife flowed sweetly from 
the lips of the messenger of God ; 
our devotions ascended in unison to 
the throne of mercy, and the Re- 
deemer was in the midst of us to 
bless us. Happy days !—but they 
are gone—never to return.’ Breth- 
ren, shall it be soP 

I now conclude my remarks, hop- 
ing that they may impress upon the 
minds of all. and of my young breth- 
ren in the ministry, especial y, the 
importance of ministerial we in 
the West. Some, it is to be hoped, 
will establish themselves permanent- 
ly there, and many others will 
go and labor as missionaries. A 
missionary tour is — as i fur- 


nishes all the genera! .dventages of 


travelling, and gives he oppor tunity 
of acquiring a kind ot! mes due 
which is highly important to a mins 
ister. Besides this, think of the 
good to be effected, of the joy with 
which you would be received, the 
gratitude that would be felt for your 
Jabors. ‘The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad tor them, 
and the desart shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose.” The Prairies and 
woods ‘shall break forth betore 
you into singing, and all the trees 
of the fields shall clap their hands.’ 


To the Fditor of the Christian Spectator. 


On the wnpropriety of doing secular 
business, holding festive celebra- 
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tions, and permitting dramatical 
exhibitions in houses of public 
worship. 


However widely the Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Methodists and Roman 
Catholics of this country, may differ 
among themselves, or from each oth- 
er, respecting christian doctrines and 
church government, there are some 
things in which they all agree; and a- 
mong these, the dedication of their 
houses of worship, isone. This isdone 
with more or less formality, and with 
or without prescribed forms and 
ceremonies, according to the rules 
and customs of the several denomi- 
nations. Whena Cathedral, Chap- 
el, Church, or Meeting-House, is 
hatsbod. it is thought right and prop- 
er by all I believe. that itshould be 
opened with appropriate religious 
services, which constitute what is 
called the dedication. "To this end, 
a convenient day is appointed, on 
which a discourse, adapted to the 
occasion, is delivered, and solemn 
prayers are offered to Almighty God, 
thatas he condescended to manifest 
his glory in the tabernacle and tem- 
ple of old, so he wili deign to dwel! 
in the house whieh has been erected 
for his worship, and vouchsate lis 
blessing to ail who may there seek 
his face and his favor. Whatever 
form of words may be used in this 
ceremony, if it amounts to any thing, 
it is a solemn setting apart of the 
building for God. Ui the dedication 
Is What it always purports to be, it is 
a separation of the house from every 
protane and secular use to religious 
purposes: and this | believe is the 
common understanding, (of protes- 
sing christians at least) throughout 
our country. Hence, every place 
of worship, is familiarly called the 
House of God, or the sanctuary ; 
and these are names which are em- 
ployed to designate its particular 
and sacred use. 

Thus far it appears to me that all 
is as it should be. ‘The scriptures, 
I think, fully authorize, if they do 
not absolutely require, the setting 
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apart of our churches or meeting- 
houses, in some such way, as the 
word dedication necessarily imports. 
This custom accords with the di- 
vinely appointed usages of the Jew- 
ish Church. ‘The temple at Jerusa- 
lem, the sacrifices, the altar, the fur- 
niture of the Temple, and many 
other things pertaining to the pub- 
lic worship of Jehovah, were by his 
express command separated from 
every other use, and dedicated to 
him, and for this reason, they were 
called holy. Now, there appears to be 
the same propriety in dedicating our 
houses of worship to God under the 
Christian dispensation, as there was 
in dedicating Solomon’s Temple to 
him, three thousand years ago; and 
when they are thus dedicated, they 
become holy, and it cannot be prop- 
er to use them as we do other public 
buildings. 

But aside from all this, there are, 
in my mind, divers and weighty rea- 
sons for shutting the door of the 
sanctuary, against worldly business 
and recreations. If there was no such 
thing as a religious dedication, when 
a place of worship is first opened, it 
would still be extremely improper to 
use it for other purposes. We are the 
creatures of habit ; and are govern- 
ed to an extent, of which but few 
are aware, by associations. Early 
impressions are commonly deep and 
and lasting. ‘* Holiness to the Lord,”’ 
should therefore be associated with 


our respective places of worship, in - 


the minds of our children, from their 
earliest remembrance. They should 
be taught to regard the sanctuary 
with very different feelings from 
those which they indulge in looking 
upon any other building. Wheney- 
er they go there, it should be to wor- 
ship—whenever they enter upon the 
sacred threshold, it should, if pos- 
sible, be with the holy awe of Jacob, 
upon their minds: ** How dreadful 
isthis place! this is none other but 
the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven.’? Never should 
children be permitted to see, or 
hear any thing in God’s house, but 
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what is calculated to make them feel 
his presence, and their accountabili- 
ty for every look and thought and 
action. ‘The pulpit, the communion 
table, every word that is uttered, 
every note and strain of music, yea, 
every pew and pillar, should be as- 
sociated from early childhood, with 
the best feelings of the heart, the 
most solemn meditations of the soul. 
The youth of twenty, the man of 
fiity, should not have it inhis powcr 
to recollect a single transaction in 
the house where be worships, incon- 
sistent with the sincerest and holiest 
fervors of christian devotion, It 
should be so, that when the most 
thoughtless young man happens on 
a week day, to enter the place, he 
will involuntarily uncover his head, 
and walk softly up the aisles. 

Doi then plead for the revival of that 
superstitious veneration for build- 
ings and relics and pictures, which 
was the sin and the disgrace of the dark 
agesr Certainly not. Far from me 
be the thought of attaching any thing 
like positive holiness to the boards 
and mortar of a church. But if the 
members of some communions have 
gone far into one extreme in this 
matter, are we in no danger of falling 
into the other? For one, I am fully 
convinced, ihat in their zeal to cor- 


rect abuses and avoid the errors of 


the church trom which they separa- 
ted, our puritan ancestors were 1n 
some things unconsciously carried 
further in the opposite direction, 
than under different circumstances 
they would ever have gone. This 
is the way in which] account for the 
fact, as I take it to be, that with 
all their distinguished piety they so 
readily opened the doors of their 
meeting-houses to the world, for the 
transaction of public business ; and 
hence the custom has become so gen- 
eral and so firmly established in New- 
England. ut this does not satisfy 
me, and ior the reasons already giv- 
en. Our places of worship are dedi- 
cated to God, and it is our duty to 
avail ourselves of every advantage 
which this solemn setting apart lays 
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bid the children of God hang their 
harps upon the willows, sit down by 
the rivers in the solitude and gloom 
of their banishment, and weep when 
they remember Zion? Ah! What 
do [| seem to hear wafted by the 
Western breeze from afar? Is it the 
song of gratitude and joy, is it the 
sweet harmony of the people of God 
in the far distant regions ef the 
West? Hark! The accents swell 
upon the ear. I can distinguish the 
sounds as they flow, plaintive and 
mournful,—they come from the soul ; 
‘* How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land? Once we enjoyed 
the ordinances of the Gospel in the 
jand of our fathers; the words of 
peace and life flowed sweetly from 
the lips of the messenger of God ; 
our devotions ascended in unison to 
the throne of mercy, and the Re- 
deemer was in the midst of us to 
bless us. Happy days !—but they 
are gone—never to return.”? Breth- 
ren, shall it be so? 

I now conclude my remarks, hop- 
ing that they may impress upon the 
minds of all: and of my young breth- 
ren in the ministry, especially, the 
importance of ministerial labor in 
the West. Some, it is to be hoped, 
will establish themseives permanent- 
ly there, and many others will 
go and labor as missionaries. A 
missionary tour 1s oh pe as it fur- 
pnishes all the generas 2 
travelling, and gives the oppor tunity 
of acquiring a kind of 
which is highly important to a min- 
ister. Besides this, think of the 
good to be effected. of the joy with 
which you wouid be received, the 
gratitude that would be felt for your 
Jabors. ‘The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them, 
and the desart shall rejoice and ie, 
som as the rose.’ The Prairies and 
woods ‘shall break forth betore 
you into singing, and all the trees 
of the fields shall clap their hands.’ 
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To the Faditor of the Christian Spectator. 


On the inpropriety of doing secular 
business, holding festive celebra- 
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tions, and permitting dramatical 
exhibitions in houses of public 
worship. 


However widely the Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Methodists and Roman 
Catholics of this country, may differ 
among themselves, or from each oth- 
er, respecting christian doctrines and 
church government, there are some 
things in which they all agree ; and a- 
mong these, the dedication of their 
houses of worship, is one. This isdone 
with more or less formality, and with 
or without prescribed forms and 
ceremonies, according to the rules 
and customs of the several denomi- 
nations. Whena Cathedral, Chap- 
el, Church, or Meeting-House, is 
ksished, it is thought right and prop- 
er by all I believe. that itshould be 
opened with appropriate religious 
services, which constitute what is 
called the dedication. ‘To this end, 
a convenient day is appointed, on 
which a discourse, adapted to the 
occasion, is delivered, and solemn 
prayers are offered to Almighty God. 
thatas he condescended to manifest 
his glory in the tabernacle and tem- 
ple of old, so he wili deign to dwel! 
in the house whieh has been erected 
for his worship, and vouchsate his 
blessing to ail who may there seek 
his face and his favor. Whatever 
form of words may be used in this 
ceremony, if it amounts to any thing, 
it is a solemn setting apart of the 
building for God. li the dedication 
is What it always purports to be, it is 
a separation of the house from every 
protane and secular use to religious 
purposes: and this | believe is the 
common understanding, (of profes- 
sing christians at least) throughout 
our country. Hence, every place 
of worship, is familiarly called the 
House of God, or the sanctuary ; 
and these are names which are em- 
ployed to designate its particular 
and sacred use. 

Thus far it appears to me that all 
is as it should be. ‘The scriptures, 


I think, fully authorize, if they do 
not absolutely require, the setting 
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apart of our churches or meeting- 
houses, in some such way, as the 
word dedication necessarily imports. 
This custom accords with the di- 
vinely appointed usages of the Jew- 
ish Church. The temple at Jerusa- 
jem, the sacrifices, the altar, the tur- 
niture of the Temple, and many 
other things pertaining to the pub- 
lic worship of Jehovah, were by his 
express command separated from 
every other use, and dedicated to 
him, and for this reason, they were 
called holy. Now, there appears to be 
the same propriety in dedicating our 
houses of worship to God under the 
Christian dispensation, as there was 
in dedicating Solomon’s ‘Temple to 
him, three thousand years ago; and 
when they are thus dedicated, they 
become holy, and it cannot be prop- 
er to use them as we do other public 
buildings. 

But aside from all this, there are, 
in my mind, divers and weighty rea- 
sons fur shutting the door of the 
sanctuary, against worldly business 
and recreations. If there was no such 
thing as a religious dedication, when 
a place of worship is first opened, it 
would still be extremely improper to 
use it for other purposes. We are the 
creatures of habit ; and are govern- 
ed to an extent, of which but few 
are aware, by associations. Early 
impressions are commonly deep and 
and lasting. ‘* Holiness to the Lord,”’ 
should therefore be associated with 


. 


our respective places of worship, in. 


the minds of our children, from their 
earliest remembrance. They should 
be taught to regard the sanctuary 
with very different feelings from 
those which they indulge in looking 
upon any other building. Wheney- 
er they go there, it should be to wor- 
ship—whenever they enter upon the 
sacred threshold, it should, if pos- 
sible, be with the holy awe of Jacob, 
upon their minds: ** How dreadful 
isthis place! this is none other but 
the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven.’? Never should 
children be permitted to see, or 
hear any thing in God’s house, but 
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what is calculated to make them feel 
his presence, and their accountabili- 
ty for every look and thought and 
action. The pulpit, the communion 
table, every word that is uttered, 
every note and strain of music, yea, 
every pew and pillar, should be as- 
sociated from early childhood, with 
the best feelings of the heart, the 
most solemn meditations of the soul. 
The youth of twenty, the man of 
hiity, should not have it inhis power 
to recollect a single transaction in 
the house where he worships, incon- 
sistent with the sincerest and holiest 
fervors of christian devotion. It 
should be so, that when the most 
thoughtless young man happens on 
a week day, to enter the place, he 
will involuntarily uncover bis head, 
end walk softly up the aisles. 

Doi then plead for the revival of that 
superstitious veneration for build- 
ings and relics and pictures, which 
was the sin and the disgrace of the dark 
agesr Certainly not. Far from me 
be the thought of attaching any thing 
like positive holiness to the boards 
and mortar of a church. But if the 
members of some communions have 
gone far into one extreme in this 
matter, are we in no danger of falling 
into the other? For one, I am fully 
convinced, that in their zeal to cor- 


rect abuses and avoid the errors ot 


the church from which they separa- 
ted, our puritan ancestors were In 
some things unconsciously carried 
further in the opposite direction, 
than under different circumstances 
they would ever have gone. This 
is the way in which | account for the 
fact, as I take it to be, that with 
all their distinguished piety they so 
readily opened the doors of their 
meeting-houses to the world, for the 
transaction of public business ; and 
hence the custom has become so gen- 
eral and so firmly established in New- 
England. ut this does not satisfy 
me, and for the reasons already giv- 
en. Our places of worship are dedi- 
cated to God, and it is our duty to 
avail ourselves of every advantage 
which this solemn setting apart lays 
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us under to worship our Maker ‘with- 
out distraction.” But how can we 
do this, if the house of the Lord is 
made a place of amusement and bu- 
siness, as well as preaching and pray- 
ing? Who is soignorant of the pow- 
er of association over the human 
mind, as not to know, that after an 
ardent and angry debate in a town- 
meeting, or the clappings and cheer- 
ings of a fourth of July celebration, 
the congregation at large must be but 
poorly prepared tor the solemni- 
ties of the following Sabbath? The 
moment they enter the door, the 
whole scene will rise up, and present 
itself in all its freshness and interest 
before them. Many will recur to 
it with pleasure, and not a few, who 
wish to have their thoughts otherwise 
employed, will find it impossible to 
banish it from their minds. What, 
then shall we say of ludicrous dia- 
logues, farces and tragedies—what 
of the stage over the communion ta- 
ble, the curtains around the pulpit, 
the merry music betwixt the scenes, 
the shouting, the clapping of hands, 
and all the mimicry of the theatre? 
What can we expect from children 
and youth, but that their hearts and 
heads will be full of all this for weeks 
if not months,as often as the Sabbath 
returns and brings them to the place 
where they have been so highly en- 
tertained ? And then what are all 
the sermons which they hear—what 
the threatenings of the law, or the 
invitations of the gospel—what the 
joys of heaven or the miseries of 
hell? For such things as these, there 
is no room in a mind that has yield- 
ed itself to the sweet enchantments 
of a recent exhibition. Who can tell 
how many souls may be lost from 
this single cause ? 

Moreover; every body knows how 
difficult it is, in most of our congre- 
gations, wholly to prevent lightness 
and play in time of public worship. 
Would it be so difficult if our chil- 
dren were never allowed to see or 
hear any thing but devotion in the 
sanctuary? I think not. One of 


the principal causes at least, has 





[JAn. 
been explained. They have laugh- 


ed there themselves, and have seen 
even the grave and the pious laugh 
there so often, that it is no longer 
regarded as God’s house. 

The foregoing, it will Le admitted 
by every serious mind, are no tri- 
fling objections to the secularizing of 
our houses of worship. Others of 
less importance might be mentioned; 
but here many will be ready to ask, 
what shall wedo? Necessity obli- 
ges us, whenever there is a Jarge col- 
lection of people, to open the meet- 
ing-house. We should prefer having 
the premiums at our annual fairs dis- 
tributed elsewhere; and we admit, 
that there would be a propriety in 
celebrating our independence, hold- 
ing our town-meetings, and getting 
up our school-exhibitions in a town- 
house, if we had one that would ac- 
commodate the people. But as it is, 
we are obliged to assemble where 
we customarily worship, and surely 
there can be nothing in a fair, or an 
exhibition, to hurt the house in which 
it is held. 

Now, I freely admit, that in this 
view of the subject, a total exclusion 
of every thing but religious worship 
from our sacred buildings, would in 
a few cases be attended with great 
inconvenience. But | cannot allow 
the plea of necessity, without a good 
deal of abatement. Every consid- 
erable town ought to have a town 
house, sufficiently large for all such 
public occasions; and where the 
people are really too poor to afford 
it, they are commonly few in num- 
ber, and might be accommodated in 
some other way. ‘The fourth of Ju- 
ly ought always to be religiously ob- 
served .as a day of devout thanks- 
giving, and such an_ observance 
would of course be appropriate in 
the house of the Lord. As to the 
acting of plays, in quarterly or year- 
ly exhibitions, it admits of a serious 
doubt, whether the advantages to the 
actors or to the cause of learning, 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances, are not overbalanced by the 
value of the time which is necessart- 
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ly taken up in preparation. Be this 
as it may, | feel fully assured, that 
the good cannot be weighed against 
the evil when the courts of the Lord 
are converted into a_ play-house. 
The same objection certainly does 
not lie against what is called decla- 
mation, or the speaking of single 
pieces, nor against the annual assem- 
blage of schools for reading, spell- 
ing, and the ordinary recitations. 
Under suitable regulations, such so- 
ber and useful exercises may possi- 
bly be admissible in the meeting- 
house; but I cannot help regarding 
many things which are allowed there, 
as wanton profanations of the holy 
place. Either let us cease to dedi- 
cate our temples to God, or religious- 
ly appropriate them to his service. 


J. D. 


It will be recollected that an account was 
given in our last Number of the recent 
departure from this port, of the Mission- 
aries to the Sandwich Islands. We 
have since received from a correspone 
dent the following lines :— 


FAREWELL OF THE MISSIONARIES- 


A LieuT hath shown where o’er the wave 
Owyhee heaves her rocks on high, 

And deep from Woahoo’s wildest glee 

is heard ‘‘the Macedonian cry !” 


Their Idols lie beneath the dust, 
Their temples trampled to the grounc, 
Oh God! our fainting spivits fly 
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To wave thy g lorious banner there, 
To hear those rocks thy name resound ! 


He calls! our joyous hearts obey, 

We go to spread his glorious name, 

And where earth's farthest bounds extend 
The light of holiness proclaim. 


We will not sigh in sad lament 

O’er scenes which now no mere are ours, 
Nor mourn that ne’er our steps shall press 
These moonlight shades and sunny bowers. 


We must not weep that ne’er again, 
Our hearts may pour the mournful tear, 
Around their honoured urns who lie 

In deep and silent slumber here. 


Tho’ oft on Memory’s refluent wave, 
Our sad’ning spirits home will turn, 
To seek mid Ocean’s gloom the bourne 
To which we never can return ; 


For aye the silver chord which binds 
Our souis in Friendship’s holy tie 

Is felt—tho’ tempests round us roll 
And watery wastes between us lie. 


Our Saviour’s circling arm can spread 
A softer scene where billows roll, 
And light ’mid oceans loneliest gloom 
The darken’d ¢ sunshine of the soul !’ 


And often when the ocean Moon 

Shines from her cloudless throne on high, 
And gives to Memory’s wakening soul 
The glimmering shade of hours gone by; 


Then will we bless that Power whose love 
Hath called our trusting souls away ; 
And in the bitter parting hour 

Hath wade His holy arm our stay ! 


Farewell ! we go where shines the beam—- 

Where heave Owyhee’s rocks on high ; 

For far ’mid Woahoo’s wildest glen 

We hear “ the Macedonian cry ?’’ 
EMMA. 





Liebicw of New Publications. 


the Life of the Rev. Tuomas Scorr, 
D. D. Rector of Aston Sandford, 
Bucks: including a Narrative 
drawn up by himself, and copious 
extracts of his Letters. By Joun 
Scorr, A. M. 12mo. pp. 454. 
Boston. S. 'T. Armstrong, 1822. 


Few men have been more endear- 
ed tothe Christian public than the 
Subject of these memoirs. His wri- 
‘ings have been so extensively read, 





and so highly esteemed, that the 
body of the pious, both in this coun- 
try and in England, have long re- 
garded him as a familiar and vene- 
rated friend: and are prepared te 
read the narrative now given as 
they would listen to thestory of a 
father relating to them the varied 
incidents of his life. The volume 
is, indeed, chiefly a father’s own re- 
cital. Embodying a memoir of bim- 
self brought down by his own hand 
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to his sixty-sixth year, with occasion- 
al extracts fromithe ‘ Force of Truth,’ 
and a large selection from his letters 
it presents him before us with pe- 
culiar effect, as one, ‘who though 
dead, yet speaketh.’ 

We have often been pleased in ob- 
serving the obscure and unpromising 
conditions from which the Father of 
mercies, ever jealous of his glory, 
has brought forward many of the 
most distinguished instruments of his 
grace; and the strange and forbid- 
ding methods, by which he has pre- 
pared them for the service allotted 
them. He loves to make himself 
manifest by forming his instru- 
ments in his own way ; and while he 
gives no one encouragement volun- 
tarily to neglect the ordinary means 
of becoming useful, be shows from 
time to time, how much more he can 
effect without those means tian man- 
kind ordinarily attain by the most 
abundant enjoyment of them. Of 
this, the histories of several of the 
Prophets, Apostles, and early la- 
thers of the Church, are well known 
illustrations: and to go no farther 
back than our own day, who that 
was acquainted with Newton, when 
he planted his lime slips on the coast 
of Africa, or with Buchanan when he 
clandestinely left his native Scotland 
with his violin, to seek his fortune on 
the tour of Europe, could have antici- 
pated that the one would have become 
so beloved and honored a tather in the 
church as he is generally acknowl- 
edged to have been, and the other, a 
prime leader in the grand cause of 
enlightening and evangelizing Brit- 
ish India. And who, we now ask, 
would have imagined that the man 
whom God designed to stand in the 
foremost rank of modern advocates 
for the truth—to move these secret 
springs of love which gave existence 
to some of the noblest benevolent 
institutions of any age—and to be- 
come the daily teacher and guide of 
many thousands of families on both 
continents in their study of the 
scriptures, would be found in the 
‘a Yinconshire shepherd ; 
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doomed to spend all that portion of 
life, in which preparation for use- 
fulness is commonly made, in the 
most laborious and menial services 
of that occupation; with only an 
* Eaton Grammar, and a few torn Lat- 
in books,’ for his library ; frowned 
upon by his friends for the little at- 
tention which his leisure hours per- 
mitted him to give to these; and 
driven from them to “the low lived 
riots’ of **low and abandoned as- 
sociates”’ for relief to his burdened 
mind! In this manner was passed 
the life of Scott from his sixteenth 
to his twenty-sixth year. Nor were 
these the most unpromising circum- 
stances of those years. Trained 
with better hopes till the ardent pe- 
rio# of fiiteen, and about that time 
sent home from school for gross mis- 
conduct, and sentenced without the 
prospect of remission toa life of ob- 
scurity and toil, his frm and aspiring 
mind impatiently submitted to his 
condition. The discontent which 
corroded bis mind du:ing several 
of those years, he remarks, surpas- 
ses description. It soured his dispo- 
sition beyond its natural severity ; 
wrought up his spirit under reproach 
and even under reproof, to the high- 
est degree of irascibility; and ren- 
dered him a great temptation as well 
as grief to all around him. His con- 
science was not indeed, all this time 
quiet. Elis convictions of sin; his 
sense of the uncertainty of life ; his 
apprehensions of eternal misery ; 
and his ineffectual resolutions of 
amendment, frequently made hirna 
most miserable. But at length this 
last hope concerning him fled. Meet- 
ing with a Socinian comment on the 
Scriptures, he greedily drank the 
poison, and slept securely in his sins: 
and in this state, applied for, and ob- 
tained admission to holy orders. Ot 
this period, no reader can fail to be 
instructed and affected by tne follow- 
ing description :— 


The whole system coincided exactly 
with my inclinatic 3, and the sia’e uo my 
mind. In readin: teis e2nordion, on 
seemed to lose iis native ugsiness, ave tO 
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appeara very small and tolerable evil ; 
man’s imperfect obedience seemed to 
shine with an excellency almost divine ; 
and God appeared so entirely and neces- 
sarily merciful, that he could not make 
any of his creatures miserable, without 
contradicting his natural propensity. 
These things influenced my mind so pow- 
erfully, that [ was enabled to consider my- 
self, notwithstanding @ Sew little biemish- 
es, as upon the whole a very worthy be- 
ing. At the same time the mysteries of 
the Gospel being explained away, or 
brought down to the level of man’s com- 
prehension, by such proud and corrupt, 
though specious reasonings ; by acceding 
to these sentiments, [ was, in my own 
opinion, in point of understanding and 
discernment, exaited to a_ superiority 
above the generality of mankind; and I 
pleased myself in iooking down with con- 
tempt upon such as were week enough to 
believe the orthodox doctrines. Thus I 
generally soothed my conscience: and if 
at any time I was uneasy at the apprehen- 
sion that I did not thoroughly deserve 
eternal happiness, and was not entirely 
fit for heaven; the same book afforded 
mea soft pillow on which to lull myself 
tosleep. It argued, and I then thought 
proved, that there were no efernal tor- 
ments; aud it insinuated, that there were 
no torments, except for notorious sinners ; 
and that such as should just fall short of 
heaven, would sink into their original no- 
thing. With this welcome scheme I si- 
jenced ali my fears, and | told my accu- 
sing conscience, tbat, if I fell short of 
heaven, TI should be annihilated, and nev- 
er be sensible of my loss... . 

In this awful siate of mind I attemp- 
ted to obtain admission into holy orders! 

. . As far as Lunderstood such contro- 
versies, L was nearly a Socinian and Pe- 
lagian, and wholly an Arminian. .... 
While |was preparing for the solemn of- 
fice, L lived, as before,in known sin, and 
in utter neglect of prayer; my whole 
preparation consisting of nothing else, 
iban an attention to those studies, which 
were more immediately requisite for repu- 
tably passing through the previous exami- 
nation. 


Thus with «a heart full of pride and 
wickedness; my life polluted with many 
Unrepented, unforsaken sins: without one 
ery for mercy, one prayer for direction or 
assistance, or for a blessing upon what I 
was about to do; after having concealed 
my real sentiments under the mask of 
general expressions; after having sub- 
scribed articles directly contrary to what 
I believed ; and after having blasphemous- 
ly declared, in the presence of God and 
of the congregation, in the most solemn 
manner, sealing it with the Lord’s Sup- 
per, that | judged myself to be ¢ inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take that of- 
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fice upon me,’—not knowing or believing 
that there was any Holy Ghost,—on Sep- 
tember the 20th, 1772, 1 was ordained a 
deacon. 


Forever blessed be the God of all 
long-suffering and mercy, who had pa- 
tience with such a rebel and blasphemer ; 
such an irreverent trifler with his majesty ; 
and suck a presumptuous intruder into bis 
sacred miuistry! I never think of this 
daring wickedness, without being filled 
with amazement that I am out of bell: 
withouf adoring that gracions God, who 
permitted such an atrocious sinner to live, 
yea, to serve bim, and with acceptance | 
trust, to callhim Father, and as his minis- 
ter to speak in his name.—pp. 38, 39. 

That Dr. Scott had a native ener- 
gy of mind possessed by few, the 
single fact of his having risen from 
such a condition as we have sketch- 
ed, toa degree of usefulness scarce- 
ly equalled in his day, sufficiently 
shows ; and the proot of it is forci- 
bly exhibited at every step of his 
course. Nothing but this could have 
determined him whena mere shep- 
herd, unknown beyond the little cir- 
cle of an obscure neighborhood, to 
offer himself as a candidate for holy 
orders. With the same spirit, in the 
form of an indignant, proud self-re- 
venge, we are amazed to find him, 
on his return home in disappoint- 
ment, amidst the rebukes of friends 
and the sneers of companions and 
after walking twenty miles in the 
forenoon ‘putting off his clerical 
habit, resuming his shepherd’s dress, 
and shearing eleven large sheep in 
the afternoon.’ Still undaunted, he 
seizes the first favorable circum- 


‘stance which opens ; renews his ap- 


plication ; within five months after 
his first rejection, is ordained, and 
settled curate of Stoke and Weston; 
and then, taking his course, like a 
giant among children, advances into 
the literary field, with a rapidity 
which in a few months, brings him to 
an honorable place, among those 
who had toiled in the race for as 
many years. Aiter his conversion, 
the same strength and heroism of 
mind gave their complexion to his 
religious character. ‘That pride of 
intellect and lofty confidence in his 
own powers, which had governed 
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him, were now indeed, softened and 
regulated by as remarkable a degree 
of humility and submission : still, 
whatever else we discover, we find 
him determined. What he per- 
ceives to be revealed, he not only 
believes, but be avows, and acts upon 
his belief of it, with a fearlessness of 
purpose, which no reproaches or 
difficulties can shake. 

The history of his conversion, as 
published by himself, is familiar to 
our readers, and so generally we pre- 
sume have they anticipated us in 
their perusal of the work which forms 
the subject of this article, that we 
had designed to confine ourselves to 
afew general remarks. Butin some 
of the letters which he wrote about 
the time of his first submission to the 
Gospel, there is a force of concep- 
tion, and a loftiness of religious feeling 
and purpose, which entitle them to 
a frequent perusal, and force contin- 
ually deeper upon the mind that 
dwellsupon them, the admonition, ‘Go 
thou, and do likewise.?. The circum- 
stance which gave tne first decisive im- 
pulse to his spirit of enquiry, it will 
be recollected, was his adverting, 
while he was yet entrenched in the 
sophistries of pride, and when he 
viewed himself on the threshhold of 
preferment, to the Article of the 
Church, which asserts the authority 
and warrant of the Athanasian creed. 
To that article he could not with sin- 
cerity declare his assent: and after a 
violent conflict between his master 
passion, and a forbidding conscience, 
he made known his scruples to his 
patron, and avowed his determina- 
tion not to subscribe. At the crisis 
of this conflict, the letters from which 
we give the: following extracts were 
written. 


Both from information of what passes 
around me and my own experience, | am 
convinced that this is a fluctuating scene of 
restless agitation; and that the only way 
to enjoy any tolerable degree of comfort, 
is by a constant endeavor to keep a con- 
science void of offence, and to attainto some. 
thing of an indifference in regard to this 
world, fully trusting in God, that he will 
make all things to work together for good 
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to them that fear him, and endeavor before 
all things to obey bim.—p. 67. 


I have had too ambitions and interested 
views, and have placed my expectations 
and desires too much on the emoluments 
of the ministry, and toojlittle on the la- 
bors. In my studies and schemes I have 
more anxiously consulted by what means 
I might advance myself, than how I might 
make myself useful as a minister of the 
gospel. But it has pleased providence, 
that, by means of those very studies on 
which IL founded inv hopes of advance- 
ment, but which have been carried on in 
ea direction much different than I inten- 
ded, I have arrived at a disposition of 
heart, and atrain of thinking, which are 
totally incompatible with all my hopes of 
preferment.——p. 68. 


If by subscription be meant an avowed 
assent to the truth of every proposition 
contained in what we subscribe, I can 
never subscribe these Articles, without 
telling a most audacious lie in the face of 
God, in a solemn and important matter of 
religion, for the sake of sordid lucre. Such 
alie would wouud my conscience, and 
forfeit His favor, in whose favour is life : 
and riches would make me but poor a- 
mends. On the other hand, if I resolve 
not to subscribe, [ must at present re- 
nounce all my aspiring hopes, and be con- 
tent to be a poor, and perhaps despised, cu- 
rate, and censured into the bargain. But 
yet this is the far better side of the ques- 
tion; for God has promised, and I dare 
believe, that he that seeketh the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, shall be sup- 
plied with what He sees that he wants : 
that he, who leaves any worldly treasure 
for his sake and the gospel’s, shall be amply 
rewarded, even in this life: and that him, 
who is not ashamed of Christ, and of his 
words, he will not be ashamed to own; 
and the contrary. I have therefore cho- 
sen this side of the question, and hope by 
God’s assistance to persevere therein.—p. 
p. 68 69. 


All manner of accusations were heaped 
upon me: vanity, hypocrisy, obstinacy. 
I was tempted on the one hand with hopes, 
and alarmed on the other with fears. Even 
starving was mentioned. These ceusures 
added to the trial of relinquishing all my 
fond hopes, and renouncing my worldly 
interests, and aggravated by all the ter- 
rors, by which, in the day of trial, every 
thing is magnified, was well nigh more 
than I could bear. But by God Almigh- 
ty’s assistance, to whom I applied for di- 
rection and support, in a manner that, I 
hope, was acceptable through his mercy, I 
soon composed my agitated mind, and 
reduced it into a state of resigned acqui- 
escence to bis will, and trust in his promi- 
ses....In adherence to the cause which 
I think ‘good, I am ready to resign all my 
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worldly expectations, and to sell all that 
I have, take up my Cross, and follow my 
Lord and Master. ‘To this state of calm 
composure I arrived chiefly by reading 
the Gospels, and supposing the promises 
therein contained addressed to me by di- 
vine veracity : and I have by that means, 
joined with prayer to God for direction 
‘and assistance, arrived at that state of 
inind, as to be ready to give up all my as- 
piring thoughts, andto content myself to 
serve God in the humble condition of a 
curate, if such be his will: though I can- 
not, nor can all the world, exclude me so 
effectually from preferment, but that God 
can give it me, if he sees good. ‘This ad- 
vantage I most certainly reaped from it, 
that it has caused me more carefully to ex- 
amine the holy scriptares, and to turn my 
thoughts mare to these subjects, and to 
the consideration of that important trust, 
which is committed to me,and how I may 
discharge it, so as, while 1, preach to oth- 
ers, | may not be myseif a cast-away. 
This bas been a valuable acquisition, as | 
was before too apt to judge by comparison, 
and to think I did enough if I did ratber 
more than others: but now I find that, as 
1 have been solemnly dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God and religion, I can never do 
enough, solong as I leave any thing un- 
done, which it was In my power to do, 
towards the growth of religious knowl- 
edge, and virtuous practice. I have found 
that those, who enter the ministry for the 
sake of the riches, and honors, and indul- 
gencies thereby to be obtained, are guilty 
of amost aggravated crime: and that a 
zeal tor the propagation of the Gospel and 
the salvation of souls; a willingness to 
undertake any labors, and an alacrity in 
undergoing them, a ready submission to 
inconvenience, and a constancy amidst 
difficulties; being capable even of bear- 
ing contempt and censure, or poverty, 
when laid in the way of our duty; a 
warm benevolence; and thatkind of hu- 
inility, which can condescend to the means 


est offices for the sake of doing good; are . 


the indispensable dispositions tor a faith- 
ful minister of the gospel. We are to dive 
atthe altar: but a diving, a bare decent 
maintenance, Without any avaricious or 
ambitious views of advancing ourselves or 
our families, or hankering atter indulgen- 
cies, should content us. We are required 
to set an example of moderation, and 
trust in God and his promises; of heaven- 
ly mindedness; laying up our treasures 
in heaven; setting our affections on 
things above; having food and raiment 
being therewith content; in order that 
with the greater advantage, we may, as 
we are in duty bound, inculcate these 
things on our flocks.—p. p. 71 72. 


You seem afraid I should lose all this 
world’s goods. Remember our Saviour’s 
words, Whosoever he be that forsaketh not 

-— 
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all that he hath he cannot be my disciple : 
that is, if he be not ready to forsake all that 
he hath, when his duty requires it. Not 
that [ have any reason to apprehend I am 
likely to be put to that severe trial, But 
even were [ to be put tothe trial of losing 
all my worldly goods, let me ask you, 
would you have me follow the example 
of the young man ia the Gospel, who sor- 
rowing, left Christ, rather than part with 
his large possessions? What thisk you 
of what our Lord says, But seek ye FIRST 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness; 
and all other things shall beadded unto you ” 
Dare you believe this promise or not ? 
1Dare: and will act cordingly, by 
God’s assistance. As to what you argue 
of my family, &c. I will take every bon 

est precaution to provide for them: aud! 
dare confidently submit the event to God, 
without once distrusting his veracity and 
goodness. Nor will [ ever violate my 
conscience to provide for my family: at 
least L hope I never shall._—p. p. 72 73. 


These sentiments present the great 
lineaments of Dr. Scott’s subsequent 
character in vivid colors; and to us 


they give a satisfactory explanation of 
an opinion expressed in the ‘Force of 


Truth” with which we have been not 
a little perplexed—-that there were 
seasons even at this period, in which, 
though he neither knew the Mediator 
through whom,nor the Spirit by whom 
prayers are acceptably offered to the 
Father, be was yet enabled to offer 
petitions so far spiritual as to be ac- 
cepted and answered. Can the truth 
of this opinion be now doubted? 
Would to God that all who under- 
stand, and even all who preach the 
system of apostolical doctrine in its 
purity, had the same faith in what 
they understand, and the same obedi- 
ence to the truth which they know; 
would that they had the same exalted 
views of the service which Christ re- 
quires of them, and with the same 
constancy and composure would com- 
mit themselves in the discharge of 
that service, to his providence and 
grace, as we see exemplified in this 
great man, even while enveloped in 
the mists of Socinian and Pelagian 
delusion. ‘But let it be observed,’ 
as the biographer well remarks, ‘that 
he was at this time no stationary and 
self-satisfied Socinian. He was a 
sincere and earnest enquirer after 
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truth. By intense prayer and devo- 
ted study of the Scriptures, he sought 
to know, in order that he might do 
the will of God: and as the sure re- 
sult, he came to the knowledge and 
belief of one christian doctrine after 
another, in direct opposition to all his 
pre-conceived notions, until to his ut- 
ter astonishment, he was brought toa 
clear perception of the truth, consis- 
tency and holy tendency of that whole 
scheme of faith, which, during forty- 
five years he continued so powertully 
to inculcate, and in the spirit of which 
he so happily and usefully lived and 
died. 

This wonderful change was matur- 
ed in the year 1777, about four years 
after his admission to holy orders, 
and while he lived at Ravenstone. 
‘At this place,’ he says, ‘I resided 
about two years, and it proved, as it 
were, a Bethelto me. Here I read 
the Scriptures and prayed. Here I 
sought, and, I trust, found, in a con- 


siderable measure, the knowledge of 


the truth as it isin Jesus. I was not 
indeed brought to say with unwaver- 
ing voice, as Thomas did of old, My 
Lord and my God, but I learned to 
count all but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ. Here 
first | was made the instrument of 
bringing several persons earnestly to 
ask the all-important question What 
must I do to be saved? and here I 
learned, in some degree, to give the 
scriptural answer ‘Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be sa- 
ved. From this time to that of his 
removal to the vicarage of Aston in 
1803 his life was an unbroken suc- 
cession of most discouraging embar- 


rassments. At Olney, the curacy of 


which he received in 178i, the anti- 
nomian principles and feelings which 
prevailed there, drew off the body ef 
the inhabitants from his powerfully 
searching ministrations, and present- 
ed such obstacles to his success among 
those who remained as would have 
broken down a mind of common tex- 
ture and ordinary ‘aith. At the Lock 
Hospital to which he was removed 
four*years afterwards, the same spirit 


appeared under his practical doctrines 
and appeals, in still more violent 
forms—while at the same time the 
party feelings and divided counsels 
of the Governors of that institution 
involved him in embarrassments, from 
which his own mind, could he have 
anticipated it, would have shrunk in 
dismay. And during the first four- 
teen years of his labors on his Com- 
mentary, the perplexities and disap- 
pointments which attended the publi- 
cation of it, appalling as they seem 
at the recital, were such, he remarks, 
as can never be fully known. But 
all these trials added to those of per- 
sonal infirmity, afflicting bereave- 
ments, and scanty pecuniary sup- 
plies, were only the occasion of dis- 
playing in more striking forms, his 
wondertul energy of mind, his unwea- 
ried constancy in well-doing, and his 
peaceful recumbency on God. 

Mr. Wilbertorce who was person- 
ally intimate with Dr. Scott during 
his residence at the Hospital, said of 
him * Never did I know any one in 
whom the governing principles of a 
true Christian appeared to rule more 
powerfully and habitually.” No 
reader of these memoirs can doubt 
the sincerity of this declaration: and 
though it is impossible that any re- 
ferences to particular incidents, which 
cur limits will afford, can give a due 
impression of it, there area few ex- 
emplifications which we cannot with- 
hold. What were his views of the 
nature and duties of the sacred of- 
fice, we haveseen. They are those 
which every pious minister must ap- 
prove: but can every pious minister, 
looking back upon his course, fix up- 
on the period, of which he can say, 
with Dr. Seott: “ About this time, 
after many delays, J complied with 
the admonitions of my conscience, 
and disengaged myself from all other 
employments, with a solemn resolu- 
tion to leave all my temporal con- 
cerns in the hands of the Lord, and 
entirely to devote myself to the work 
of the ministry.”’ This resolution 
was formed, and it should be obser- 
ved, before his ultimate views of 
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Christian doctrine were settled, and 
was sacredly adhered to till the close 
of life, though for a succession of 
years, his whole annual stipend did 
not exceed eighty peunds. How 
scanty were his resources, may be 
inferred from this fact among many, 
that “he wrote and prepared for the 
press, his Discourse on Repentance, 
with a child on his knee, or rocking 
the cradle, and his wife working by 
him: a study and a separate fire be- 
ing more than his purse would allow.” 
Other good men too have acknowledg- 
ed, and other faithful ministers have 
descanted upon the danger of riches; 
but how few appear to have that un- 
feigned and practical belief in the nu- 
merous waraings of scripture on this 
subject, which leads them to look up- 
on great possessions, for themselves, 
and their families with a jealous eye! 
But such was his belief in those warn- 
ings that ** when one of his sons was 
married to a person of small fortune, 
he confidently expressed his satisfac- 
faction with that circumstance” —“ a 
rich marriage was what none of his 
sons would have ventured to propose 
to him;” “few things would have 
alarmed him more for their safety, or 
more grieved him as a dereliction of 
the principles with which he had la- 
boured to inspire them;” -and his 
whole life was an exemplification of 
counsels from his pen like the follow- 
ing : 

I cannot but conclude from the scrip- 
tures, that the Lord will provide for us and 
ours what is needful for them, at present 


and in future; and that our concern is, to 
do our duty, and leave the rest to him, liv- 


ing and dying. ‘This, I think, is especial- 


ly the privilege of the disinterested and la- 
sorious minister; but I am sorry to say, 
that worldly prudence, and the desire of 
making provision for families, not onty for 
necessary thiugs, but for gentility and af- 
fluence, is,in my opinion, eating ont the 
life of spirituality aud simple trust in the 
Lord, even among those who preach scrip- 
tural doctrine. The spirit of the com- 
mercial world, baving long corroded the 
professors of the gospel, is now making 
Havoc among ministers, The plan of mar- 
rying rich wives, or presiding over very 
lucrative academies, would have made St. 
Paul dolefully cry out, All seek their own, 
10! the th mas of Jesus Christ. 1 believe 
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those who thus seem to insure a provision 
for their families, or security against the ef- 
fects which marriage may entail on 4 man of 
narrow income, are clogged in their min- 
istry, nay sink in general estimation, and 
are excluded from usefulness, more than 
they are aware of. Indeed itis to me one 
of the most discouraging symptoms of the 
religious state of our land.—p. 269. 


it is not necessary in order to the comfort 
orrespectability of aclergyman, to raise his 
income to the level of a large expenditure; 
but it is necessary to his comfort, bis inde- 
pendence, and bis usefulness, to keep down 
his expenses within the limits of his re- 
sources. 

Next to the great concerns of religion, 
nothing can be more important than frugal- 
ity, in your present situation and pros- 
pects, both to your comfort, respectability 
and usefulness. If your launch be too 
splendid, you will be expected to keep it 
up; but a modest frugal appearance will 
damp such expectations, and make your 
future progress more easy and unobstruct- 
ed: and you must not think that mean, 
which is your duty, and as much as you 
can well afford,—p. 271. 


Nor was the love of money the on. 
ly form under which a worldly spirit 
was resisted by this great man. Un- 
der every other form it was the object 
of his habitual jealousy, so that even 
the reputation which one of his sons ob- 
tained at the university, than which 
nothing perhaps could be better suit- 
ed to gladden a father’s heart, was 
regarded by him with trembling rath- 
er than joy; and a leading object in 
selecting for that son the college to 
which he was sent was to remove him 
as far as possible from the seductive 
influence of literary preferment. “‘ He 
had himself felt’? —** he still felt after 
all his mortifications,’’ he touchingly 
remarks, ‘*the bewitching influence 
of worldly distinction and applause,” 
but if the testimony of others is to be 
received, few men have lived more 
for utility and less for applause than 
he lived. Not only his writings, but 
his daily habits proved the triumphs 
of his principles, in consecrating his 
poweis, after the example of the Sa- 
viour whom he adored, to the object 
of glorifying God, by doing good. 
When he was a poor curate at Ra- 
venstone, amidst a raging epidemic, 
he devoted to the sick, not only his 
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time, but such portions of his scanty in- 
come, that the general clamor was, that 
his family would be ruined. When at 
the hospital, not satisfied with deliver- 
ing the public lectures which constitu- 
ted, the appropriate duties of lis office, 

aed for which alone he was remunera- 
ted, he visited the cells of the miserable 
victims of proflizacy there, that he 
might dispense to them the words of 
eternal life; nor could his benevo- 
lence be satisfied without providing 
an asylum for them on their dismis- 
sion from the hospital, preserve 
them from the alternative of starva- 
tion or pollution. ‘Into whatever 
company he was introduced, and 
whatever subject was started, he nat- 
ivally, and easily made it subservient 
to the end, the great religious design 
for which he lived.””. Even the mot- 
ley group on board the packets in 
which he made frequent voyages, he 
converted into a scene of usefuluess 5 
inquiring into all that passed, that he 
might gain atteution, aud find open- 
ings for the Instruction he désigned to 
convey—aid in general with the hap- 
piest effect. With tlie same active 

benevolence, he sought out, in the de- 


positories of London, several hundreds. 


of Welch bibles, to meet the applica- 


tion of a minister in Wales, ou behalf 


of the destitute families of his charge, 
and maintained with him a corres- 
pondence which gave birth to that 
wonder of the age, the British and 
Loreign Bible Society. Nor while 
prosecuting bis great labours of love, 
did the case of a pious female servant, 
reduced by disease to the ne cessity 
of heing removed to a London work- 
house, escape his attention; but hav- 
ing procured for her a charitable foun- 
dation, received her into his family 
where she was supported till her 
death 3 and “ one of his last efforts 
on his death-bed, was to give his hand 
with a tenderness of feeling which 
inarked his whole illness, tu a weep- 
ing servant at his side.” 

‘In ihe course of these remarks we 
have occasionally referred to the do- 
mestic character and habits of Dr. 
Scout. In no single particular has 


his lite appeared to us more interest- 
ing than in this one, concerning which 
we give our readers the following pas- 
sage in the language of the Author :— 


My dear father having here dwelt at 
some length on one of the most remarka- 
ble features of his domestic economy, it 
may be advisable to despatch the subject, 
in what would otherwise have been a pre- 
mature place for its introduction. I ap- 
prebend no reflecting person can have en- 
joyed the advantage of being repeatedly 
present at his morning tamily worship, 
without being forcibly struck with it. His 
expositions on these occasions frequently 
rose above what any written comment 
can be expected to reach, in copiousness, 
minute application, spirit, and often ele- 
vation of thought. Many times I have 
wisbed that his picture could have been 
takea while he was expounding to his fam- 
ily. J have never seen his soul more 
thrown into his countenance than on these 
occasions. Every topic, almost, ot doc- 
trine or duty bere came successively un- 
der review, as he passed through the scrip- 
tures, particularly the New Testament, in 
order, and the very familiarity with which 
they were illustrated, and brought down 
to all the occurrences of life, made the 
position doubly interesting and useful. 
What passed here, 1 am disposed ng 
cially to attribute it, that not a servant 
could spend any time in his family, and 
attend to what was delivered, without 
becoming betterantormed in christian doc- 


trine, and better instructed in the detail of 


tie duties and proprieties of life, than re- 
ligious persons in a much superior station 
are usually found to be. And then the 
prayer, Which tollowed, was certainly one 
ot the finest: specimens of “supplication, 
intercession, (hanksgivi ing’ ’ for those pres- 
ent and for “all men,” that can be con- 
ceived. Such enlargements, both as to 
the subjects and the matter of the petition, 
J have not elsewhere beard. The scrip- 
ture, Which bad been read and comment- 
ed upon, usually gave the direction to the 
former part of this act of devotion; 
aud here be had by habit and meditation, 
and by entemng at the time, into the spirit 
of the passage, acquired a readiness in sei- 
zing every part of itip all its beavings, and 
turning it into matterof supplication, which 
brought it again under review in the most 
editying manner. Whatever was peculiar 
in the circumstances of any persons pres- 


ent, was then brought before “ the throne 
99 


of the beavenly grace,’ in a manner 


whicb shewed at once the piety, the wis- 
dom and the benevolence of him who led 
the service, and often proved affecting, 
never, 1 think, painful to the parties con- 
cerned. From those present, and all the 
branches of the family, with their imme- 
diate connexions and friends, he launch- 
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ed fortu to his parishioners and people : 
to the various congregations and divisions 
of “« Carist’s holy catholic church; to all 
the ‘* ministers of God’s holy word and 
eacraments,’’ aad all ‘ seminaries oflearn- 
ing and religious education ;” to his coun- 
try and all orders of men in church and 
state,—especially all those ‘* who In this 
transitory life, are in trouble, sorrow, need, 
sickness, or any other adversity 3” to the 
surrounding tations, with a particular ref- 
erence to passing events; to the extension 
of Christ's kmgdom in the world; to the 
state of the Jews, heathens, and Mobam- 
mmedans; to ali the various exertions now 
waking to instruct the ignorant, to re- 
claim tae Vicious, to relieve the oppressed, 
and to bring on those happy days, when 
“the knowledge of the Lord shail fill the 
earth as the waters cover the seas ;”’ and so 
tor the “ whole world of mankind.’’ His 
petitions relative to these, aud almost ev- 
ery other topic that could be named, were 
often most appropriate and striking,— 
while he implored and pleaded for the rais- 
ing up in ail nations of “* kings that should 
resemble David, and Hezekiah, and Jo- 
siah, and prove reformers of their peopie, 
as well as nursing fathers of the church; 


for governors, in all the distant provinces | 


of our own and other empires, disinterest- 
ed, zealous and unimpeachable, like Dan- 
iel and Nehemiah; tor bishops, through- 
out the church, like ‘Vimothy and Titus.” 
Indeed the subject of his remarkable spirit 
of intercessory prayer must hereafter be 
again adverted to. Here, theretore, L 
would conclude with remarking upon the 
Whole, that to his constant and edifying 
observance of family worship, in connex- 
ion with the steady, consistent spirit and 
conduct, which, notwithstanding imper- 
fections incident to buman nature, they 
could not tail to remark ia bim, is, | ain 
persuaded, very much to be traced, not on- 
ly the blessing of Gud wiich, t trust, has 
descended on his own family, but the fur- 
ther striking and important fact,—tuat in 


very few instances has a servant, or a: 


young person, or indeed any person, pass- 
ed any length of time under his root, with- 
oul appearing to be brought permanently 
under the influence of religious principle. 
I consider him as baving been singularly 
blessed in this respect. And yet it was 
not much his practice to address himself 
closely aud minutely, as some have done 
with very good effect, to such persons in- 
dividually, It was not sv much by preach- 
ing directly to them, as by living betore 
them; making an edifying use of inci- 
dents and occasions; and being so con- 
stantly instructive, devout, and benevo- 
lent in family worship; that, under the 
blessing of God, he produced so striking 
an impression upon them. This added 
tenfold force to whatever else they heard 
from him in bis public ministrations.—pp. 
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To this interesting description we 
subjoin a few sentences from the iet- 
ter addressed to the author, unsolicit- 
ed by Mr. Wilbertorce. 


Through the medium of a friend who 
resided some time under his roof, I had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
his conduct, temper, and manners, in fam- 
ily tife. ‘These 1 can truly declare were 
such as to indicate his constant reference 
both in his conduct and temper, to the 
very highest moral standard, and a mind 
singularly watchful against what he con- 
ceived to be bis own besetting infirmities. 
In particular I well remember it was sta- 
ted to me, that, if in the course of the day 
he bad been betrayed into what he deem- 
ed an improper degree of warmth, witha 
measure of humility rarely to be found in 
any man, muci less in one who could not 
but be conscious of his own superior pow- 
ers, he would mention the circumstance, 
and implore forgiveness of his infirmity in 
the evening devotion of the family.—p. 
410. 


With this subject, Dr. Scott con- 
cludes his narrative, in the following 
humble and significant terms : 


I might add many things concerniug my 
family,—in respect of which God las spe- 
cially favored me; so that many have 
wished me to say, what methods I took, 
which were crowned with such success. 
To this | must answer, that few things are 
looked back on by me with less satisfac- 
tion, than my own conduct in respect to my 
children, except in one particular, which 
appears to have been the grand secret,— 
namely, that [ have always. sought for 
them, as well as for myself, In THE FiIksT 
PLACE, the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness.—p. 251. 


At a family meeting not long be- 
fore his death, at which his children 
requested him to give them such 
hints as might occur to him for their 
direction in the management of their 
families, he adverted among other 
invaluable sentiments which we are 
obliged to omit, to the ‘grand secret’ 
mentioned above ; and with expla- 


nations which show that he would 


extend it not only to the instructions 
directly given, and the prayers of- 
fered for children, but ‘to the spirit 
and behavior exhibited before them ; 
to the value practically and evident- 
ly set upon eternal, in preterence to 
temporal things ; and very particu 
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38 
larly to the disposal of them for life 
—the places of instruction to which 
they should be sent, the families 
which they should visit, the connex- 
ions which they should torm, and 
the openings which should be em- 
braced or rejected for them.’ 

The closing years of Dr. S. were 
serene. The end of divine wisdom 
in the trials of his former life, was 
attained, and ina crisis most of all 
distressing, they were remarkably 
terminated. Several affecting in- 
stances of providential relief at 
other periods, might be mentioned; 
but we pass them over with the gene- 
tal notice from his own pen, when 
he had been nearly thirty-five years 
in orders, that ‘except during two 
years that he continued single, his 
regular income as a minister would 
never defray more than half his ex- 
penditure ; yet though often tried, 
he had endeavored to trust the Lord, 
and had been provided for.’ When 
he made his last contract for his 
Commentary, it was, with the full 
expectation that he should be ena- 
bled to pay off the debts, and disen- 
cumber himself from the embarrass- 
ments, under which he had so long 
labored. But on winding up his ac- 
counts, in the year 1813, ‘he found 
to his utter astonishment that he was 
still deficient more than£1200 which 
he had little else to defray, than 
printed paper, which appeared al- 
most unsaleable.’ In this emergen- 
cy, he wrote to a few friends stating 
his embarrassment, and requesting 
them to find purchasers for his Theo- 
logical Works: and as a remarka- 
ble testimony of public esteem, as 
well as memorable dispensation of 
Providence, in little more than two 
months, he received in all trom dif- 
ferent quarters, and as mere gratui- 
ty, at least £2000. But it was not 
chiefly in respect to his outward cir- 
cumstances, that he said on a review 
of his life, * 1 cannot but feel and con- 
sider myseli a man that has been 
peculiarly prospered of God.’ Use- 
fulness alone could satisty him—and 
often has he been heard to say, 
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that the clause in the first Psalm, 
whatsoever he doth shall prosper, 
had given him pain, when he com- 
pared with it, the failure and disap- 
pointment of so many of his attempts 
to do good. But the event has 
taught us to remember the inspired 
admonition, ‘ Surely there is an end, 
and thine expectation shall not be 
cut off.? His success in forming the 
characters of his family, we have no- 
ticed. [lis ministry, even in fields the 
most unpromising, and amidst difficul- 
ties the most discouraging, proved in 
the event, productive of eminent and 
lasting good. He was among the fa- 
vored few, whose philanthropy gave 
birth to two of the most important 
benevolent societies of the age. In 
the service of one of these societies 
he became at an advanced period of 
life, and with all his accustomed en- 
ergy, a laborious and venerated 
Teacher of a Missionary School. 
His various Theological Works have 
contributed their full share, among 
other similar productions of the day, 
to that revival of evangelical senti- 
ment and feeling, which gladdened 
the evening of his life. And in re- 
gard to his Commentary, those who 
know its worth, will best conceive of 
its usefulness, when they are inform- 
ed that not less than 35,000 copies, 
exclusive of the late Stereotype edi- 
tion, have been printed, and are read 
in almost an equal number of fami- 
lies, and in ail quarters of the world. 
‘The sentence then, which, ina famil- 
iar conversation with his children, fel! 
from his lips, was not a vain boast, 
‘that, on the whole, there were few of 
his contemporaries, whose usefulness 
he could consent to exchange for that 
with which it had pleased God to fa- 
vor him.’ And in regard to his prog- 
ress in personal holiness, which to 
himself must have been more impor- 
tant than all other successes, if we 
may receive the testimony of Mr. 
Wilson, who after an intimacy with 
him of twenty-five years, preached 
the discourse at his funeral, “by a 
successful struggle against his con- 
stitutional failings, he gradually so 
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sncreased in habitual mildness, hu- 
mility and tenderness for others, as to 
become no less exemplary for these 
virtues, than he had long been for 
the opposite qualities of religious 
courage, firmness, and determination. 
In the concluding years of his life he 
was obviously ripening for heaven. 
He had ‘ fought a good fight, he had 
finished his course, he had kept the 
faith ;’? so that at last his humility be- 
fore God, his joy in Christ Jesus, his 
holy zeal for the diffusion of the Ges- 
pel, his tender affection to his family 
and all around him, his resignation to 
the will of his heavenly Father, and 
his exclusive trust in the merits and 
grace of his Saviour, seemed to leave 
little more to be done, but for the 
stroke of death to bring him fo his 
grave ina full age, like as a shock 
of corn cometh in its season!” 

His letters which are scattered 
through the volume, are a treasure. 
While they illustrate the parts of his 


life, and develope the principles of 


his character, to which they succes- 
sively reter, they reflect light upon 
several subjects of which they inci- 
dentally treat, and in their spirit and 
manner, are a fine specimen of epis- 
tolary correspondence. ‘The volume 
as a whole, needs not our praise. The 
encouragement which it affords toa 
prayerful study of the Scriptures—to 
patient reliance on God and devoted 
zeal in doing good ; and the example 
which it presents of a determined 
mind rising from deep obscurity to 


high distinction—of humble piety 


struggling against strong propensities 
to evil—of parental wisdom in cir- 
cumstances of domestic embarrass- 
ment—of pastoral fidelity amidst ap- 
parent ill success, and of unquencha- 
ble ardor to do good, breaking its way 
through all difficulties to the summit 
of usefulness,—give it claims to atten- 
tion which no intelligent and pious 
reader will dispute. 


—————-- = 


The injustice and impolicy of the 
Slave Trade ; and of the Slavery 
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of the Africans: illustrated in a 
sermon preached before the Con- 
necticut Society for the promotion 


of freedom and for the relief of 


persons unlawfully holden in bon- 
dage, at their annual meeting 21 
New-Haven, Sept. 15, 1791. By 
JonaATHAN Epwarps, D.D. Pas- 
tor of a church in New-Haven. 
Second edition. Boston. Wells 
& Lilly. 1822. 


Ir in making out a catalogue of the 
most distinguished American Divines, 
we were required to arrange them ac- 
cording to our best judgment, we 
should certainly assign the first and 
highest place to JonATHAN EpwaArps 
the elder : and then, leaving a blank 
space, aS is sometimes done in the 
English Universities, to indicate the 
comparative standing of candidates 
for academical honours, we should 
not know what name to insert next, 
in preference to that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards the younger. ‘ Few and far 
between,’ in any part of the world, 
have such centinels appeared upon 
Zion’s watch towers. Rarely, in- 
deed, has the church been blessed 
with champions, so highly gifted by 
nature, so well furnished with the 
‘whole armour of God,’ so skilful in 
wielding the ‘sword of the Spirit,’ 
and so triumphant in every quarter. 
It is but seldom that a son has such a 
father ; and it is still more rare, that 
such a father leaves behind him a son 
so worthy of his lineage. 

A parallel drawn by the hand of a 
master, between these two great men, 
would not fail of being highly inter- 
esting and instructive. For such a 
parallel as might be furnished, from 
the ample materials which they have 
left behind them, we have not room 
in the present article, even if we pos- 
sessed the ability of doing full justice 
to the subject. But we cannot let 
the opportunity pass, without inviting 
the attention of our readers to the 
following brief and imperfect sketch. 
Of the father, we had occasion to 
speak at considerable length, in oui 
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review of his theological works.* 
We shall therefore say less of him 
here, than might otherwise have 
been reasonably expected, in a com- 
parison between him and the author 
of the present discourse. 

Iu the leading and governing inci- 
dents of their lives, the parallel 
very close and remarkable. They 
both graduated early—the father at 
seventeen and the son at twenty. 
Both of them spent two years as ‘l'u- 
tors in their respective colleges. Both 
were early and very eligibly settled 
in the ministry—the father at North- 
ampton, Mass. and the son at New- 
Haven, Ct. Both were dismissed on 
account of their religious opinions :— 
the former in the twenty-fourth, and 
the latter in the twenty-seventh year 
of his ministry. Both were after- 
wards re-settled in retired situations, 
where they had leisure to pursue their 
favourite theological studies 5 and to 
give the finishing touch to their most 
valuable treatises, on various impor- 
tant and controverted subjects. At 
the end of six years, the father was 
called from his retirement, to preside 
over the college at Princeton, N. J. 
and the son, in less than four years 
from his re-settlement in Colebrook, 
Ct. was invited to the presidency of 
Union College, N. Y. The former 
died a few months after his removal 
to Princeton, in the jfifty-fifth year 
of his age? and the latter, in about 
two years from the time of his inau- 
guration at Union, aged fifty-seven. 
So many and such striking coinciden- 
ces in the lives of two great and good 
men, are rarely to be met with. 

But the parallel, though not per- 
haps quite so rermarkable, is far more 
deeply interesting in other particulars. 
The talent of the first President Ed- 
wards, for philosophical and meta- 
physical disquisition, was of the 
very highest order. ‘There was no 
subject within the legitimate range of 
human investigation, whieh was too 
high or too deep for his powers, He 
saw those relations of things, that lie 
far beyond the ken of ordinary minds, 

* Christian Spectator for 1821. 


with a clearness which has excited 
the admiration of the most distin- 
guished metaphysicians of a_ later 
age: and in tracing out remote analo- 
gies; in straightening and shedding 
light upon dark and intricate paths ; : 
in putting his finger at once upon the 
sophistry of an argument, and foiling 
his opponents with their own weap- 
ons ; in striking out new trains of 
thought and following them up to 
the point of complete moral de- 
monstration ; in anticipating, invent- 
ing and answering objections ; and 
in all that pertains to what we shall 
venture to call the pure algebra 
of mental philosophy, and metaphys- 
ical science,x—few men have ever 
equalled, and perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, none have gone before him. 

Others have been greatly his supe- 
riors both in learning and eloguence— 
have had much — of what is loose- 
ly styled ¢ genius’—have lived much: 
longer, and moved in far higher 
spheres. For a century to come, 
Locke and Reid, Stewart and Brown, 
may possibly be more extensively 
known and admired than Edwards. 
But to say nothing here of his heaven- 
ly crown, he has taken his place per- 
manently i in the very first rank of in- 
tellectual greatness. It can hardly 
be necessary to add, that among the 
righteous he will be ‘held in everlas- 
ting remembrance.’ In the uncloud- 
ed brightness of that sun, which will 
not go down for a thousand years, his 
name will shine with new and increas- 
ing lustre. 

If Dr. Edwards was not in all res- 
pects equal to his honored father, 
there was, nevertheless, a striking 
similarity in the structure of their 
minds—a strong intellectual resem- 
blance, which is very observable in 
all their writings. ‘Thoughts and 
uot words, arguments and not orna- 
ment, were the things which engaged 
their most earnest attention. Neither 
of them borrowed his pen from the 
wing of the eagle: nor did father or 
son, so far as we know, ever spend an 
hour in wishful gazing at the heights 
of Parnassus. Itwas the ‘hill of Zion’ 
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which they loved—it was the holy 
¢ mount of God’ towards which their 
kindling eyes were oft directed; and 
‘t was to sit down there and shout re- 
deeming love, that they ardently as- 

‘red. It was not to make a vain 
parade of their prowess that they en- 

aged in controversy; but to defend 
what they believed to be important 
truth; and they never entered the 
field, tll they had carefully recon- 
noitered every position, and thorough- 
ly proved their own armor. ‘The 
first advances of both were slow, but 
direct and sure. Neither of them 
ever attempted to frighten or tram- 
ple down his antagonist by a furious 
onset—nor to carry a strong place by 
assault. Every thing of this kind 
was entirely foreign from the tempe- 
rament of these two distinguished 
champions of the truth. But when 
they had once buckled en their armor, 
neither of them ever thought of put- 
ting it off, till the enemy should be 
effectuaily discomfited. 

In managing a controversy, the 
method of both, was nearly the same. 
The point in dispute was first clearly 
stated, the thing to be proved or dis- 
proved, was placed by itself in a 
strong light, and then the principal 
terms to be used were carefully de- 
fined. After that,the opponent was 
generally met upon his own ground. 
His statements and arguments were 
compared and analyzed. Le was of- 
ten proved to be unacquaimed with 
his subject—inconclusive aod even 
absurd in his reasoning; and palpably 
inconsistent with himself. This be- 
ing done, the next step with the Ed- 
wardses was, to bring out their own 
sirength, and to show by many sepa- 
rate and almost independent trains of 
argument, that the scheme which they 
were Opposing, was contrary to rea- 
son, at war with common sense, and 
above all, contradictory to the plain- 
est declarations of scripture. For 
the correctness of this statement, we 
need only refer our readers to the 
treatises of President Edwards on 
the Will and Original Sin; to that of 
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Dr. Edwards on Liberty and Neces- 
sity, and to his answer to Dr. Chaun- 
cey’s book on Universal Salvation. 
Moreover, neither father nor son, 
was scarcely ever satisfied with mere- 
ly proving his point; so that often 
when it would seem as if every one 
must be already convinced, we find 
from five to fifteen strong reasons still 
to be adduced, beside hints at many 
others, which might be brought for- 
ward in case of need. And what must 
have been extremely mortifying, not 
to say provoking to an opponent, 
in the writings of the Edwardses, 
is, that they would anticipate more 
objections, than he ever dreamed of 
himself, and then answer them in 
such a way, as to discourage every 
attempt at reply. We have often, 
from our very hearts pitied the pros- 
trate theologian; and have been 
ready to sue for quarters in his be- 
half, when we found that he was toc 
far gone to speak for himself. 
Neither of the EXdwardses appears 
to have relied at all upon his genius; 
but they were both indefatigable in 
their studies. In these too, and in 
their exercise and rest, they were as 
systematic as possible. They rose 
early, and lived by rule, as every man 
must, who would enjoy a clear mind, 
aud accomplish much in a little time. 
They were not afraid to let it be 
known that they had their hours, sa- 
cred to study, and meditation. In 
this way they avoided needless in- 
terruptions, as most other men in the 
sacred oeffice might do, and thus bring 
much more to pass than is generally 
accomplished. In looking over the 
controversial writings of the times in 
which they lived, and thence passing 
down to the present hour, it is curi- 
ous to observe how few attempts have 
been made formally to answer any of 
those larger works in which they put 
forth their strength. Nibbling enough 
about the points of their arguments 
there certainly has been—but for the 
most part it has been extremely cha- 
ry: and we suspect that the few who 
have taken hold in earnest, have in 
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the end, found pretty good reason to 
repent of their temerity. Or to 
change the figure, it is quite amusing, 
when some slight impression is made 
upon an Edwardean outpost, to hear 
the shouts of victory, as if the cita- 
del itself had been carried by storm. 
‘l'o forget, has been found vastly ea- 
sier than to answer ; and of this con- 
venient forgetfulness, particularly on 
the subject of innate depravity, the 
religious public will recollect one re- 
cent and memorable example in the 
occupant of the Theological chair in 
a distinguished literary institution.* 
We have said, that in our opinion, 
the first President Edwards was a 


greater man than the second; but if 


the father had higher powers of inven- 
tion, the son was perhaps most acute 
and dexterous as a logician. If the 
former could dive deeper and bring 
up more pearls from the bottom, he 
could not arrange them when procur- 
ed, with greater skill, and advantage. 
if his eye was more excursive, it was 
not keener. If he could lift the tele- 
scope easier, we doubt whether he 
could manage the microscope quite 
so well. But we have already pur- 
sued the parallel further than we had 
intended when we began this article, 
although it is a theme which exceed- 
ingly interests our own minds, and 
which is far from being exhausted. 
We hasten to give our readers a 
short abstract of the Sermon of Dr. 
icdwards now before us, interspersed 
with such quotations and remarks, as 
our limits will allow. Our readers 
will remember, that some two or 
three months since, a society, auxil- 
iary to the American Colonization 
Society was formed in Boston; and 
tne republication of the present dis- 
course, is among the incipient meas- 
ures of the enlightened and benevo- 
lent of that city, to aid their brethren 
of the South, who had taken the lead 
in the very important enterprise of 
colonizing free people of color, onthe 
western coast of Africa. ‘The ser- 
mon Is not just such an one, as with 


* See Dr. Ware’s answer and rejoinder 
to the letters of Dr. Woods, 


this great and good object in view, 
Dr. Edwards would have preached 
thirty years later, that is, at the pres- 
ent time, had he now been living. In 
1791, no such project had ever been 
thought of; but the discourse was pe- 
culiarly adapted to the existing state 
of African servitude in our country, 
and contains a striking exposure of 
the horrors of the slave trade as it was 
then carried on from our own perts. 
At that time, the slavery of the Af- 
ricans was defended by many, asa 
divine right—as fully authorised both 
by precept and example in the holy 
Scriptures. On this point a great 
change has since taken place in pub- 
lic opinion; and particularly among 
good people who in the southern sec- 
tion of the United States, are still the 
holders of slaves. Most deeply do 
many of them deplore this hereditary 
curse upon the soil of a free and en- 
lightened people. Gladly would they 
throw it off, if the 'aws and a regard 
to their own safety permitted, and if 
they could see any reasonable pros- 
pect of thereby bettering the condi- 
tion of their slaves. 

Some however, still hold to the d- 
vine right ; and we suspect that a very 
considerable number, secretly flatter 
themselves, that if the right is in any 
degree questionable, the authority of 
scripture stands upon the whole quite 
in their favour. ‘The grounds of this 
opinion are thoroughly investigated 
by Dr. Edwards; and we do think 
that every candid mind must yield te 
the force of his reasoning. He has 
proved beyond all christian debate, 
that the slavery of the Africans is not 
authorized, by any of those passages 
which have been adduced from the 
Bible in its defence; and that it is as 
contrary to the genius of the gospel, 
as it is abhorrent to the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity. 

The text selected by Dr. Edwards 
as the foundation of his remarks, is 
our Saviour’s golden rule. There- 

fore, all things whatsoever you would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them; for this is thelaw and the 
prophets. This rule, the preacher 
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very justly observes, extends to all hu- 
man intercourse, and is “ particular- 
ly useful, to direct our conduct to- 
wards inferiors and those whom we 
have in our power.” The rule itself 
he thus explains. Whatever we 
are conscious that we should in an 
exchange of circumstances wish, and 
are persuaded, that we might reason- 
ably wish, that others would do to 
us; that we are bound to do to them.” 
Having stated the rule, he proceeds 
at once to that application of it which 
the occasion suggested, in the follow- 
ing pointed interrogatories. 


Should we be willing, that the Africans 
or any other nation should purchase us, 
our wives and children, transport as into 
Africa and there sell us into perpetual and 
absolute slavery? Should we be willing 
that they by large bribes and offers of a 
gainful trafic, should entice our neighbours 
to kidnap and sell us tothem, and that 
they should hold in perpetual and cruel 
bondage, not only ourselves, but our pos- 
terity through all generations? Yet why 
is it not as right for them to treat us in this 
manner, as it is for us to treat them in the 
same manner? Their colour indeed is dif- 
ferent from ours. But does this give us 
the right to enslave them? The nations 
from Germany to Guinea have complex- 
ions of every shade from the fairest white 
toa jetty black: and if a black complex 
ion subject a nation or an individual to 
slavery; where shall slavery begin? or 
where shall it end?—p. 4. 


Dr. Edwards next states the plan 
of his discourse, which is simply to 
** offer a few reasons against the right 
of the slave trade, and then to can- 


vass the principal arguments which he | 


had heard urged in its favour.” 

First, the slave-trade, he maintains 
is unjust in itself. No man can just- 
ly be deprived, either of life or liber- 
ty, till he has done something to for- 
feit it; but the Africans, have as a 
people, been guilty of no such crime, 
therefore they cannot justly be ensla- 
ved. This is making short work ; 
but it is very sure. 

Secondly. Dr. Edwards strongly 
reprobates the slave-trade on account 
of the abominable cruelties by which 
it is carried on. These cruelties are 
Specified and portrayed in glowing 
colours by the preacher: and yet we 
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are certain, that the half has never 
been told and never canbe. ‘There 
is an accumulation of horror, attend- 
ant upon trading in the blood and 
souls of men, which beggars all de- 
scription, and looks with hellish scorn 
upon the most hideous pictures of im- 
agination itself. Notwithstanding the 
prohibitory and highly penal laws of 
Great Britain and the United States 
—notwithstanding the declarations 
and promises of other powers by 
which they have solemnly bound 
themselves to co-operate in putting 
an end to this traffic in human flesh, 
there is the fullest evidence, that it is 
now carried on with the most horri- 
ble activity and success. Hundreds 
of vessels,the very last season, hover- 
ed, like so many winged demons, 
about the shores of Africa and carrt- 
ed off an incredible multitude of her 
ill-fated inhabitants. Let the reader 
here pause fora moment, and think 
of the cruel wars, which this atro- 
cious traffic is the means of kindling 
and perpetuating, among the nations 
of that great and abused continent. 
Let him think of the midnight am- 
buscade, of fire and sword, and shrieks 
of infant helplessness—of flight and 
pursuit—of wounds and captivity and 
separation from all that is dear. Let 
him follow in imagination, a thou- 
sand human and manacled droves 
from the interior, down to the shore, 
and into those infernal and floating 
dungeons which are waiting to receive 
them. Let him think of the stripes 
and wailings, of the heart-breakings 
and chains and famine and suffocation 
and pestilence of the middle-pas- 
sage; of the sea-monster fattening 
upon murder in its most cruel forms. 
Let him think of the shambles in the 
islands to which the survivors are 
conveyed—of the last agonizing em- 
brace, when husbands and wives and 
parents and children are separated 
forever! Then Jet him follow them 
to the plantations and think of their 
heart-sickness; of their excessive toils 
and scanty subsistence; of the crack~ 
ings of the scourge; of brutal or rath- 
er infernal execrations heaped upon 
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the despairing sufferers—of blood 
and anguish, and begging for life— 
of shooting, and dismembering, and 
burning alive! Let him, we say, if 
he can summon resolution enough, 
cause these scenes to pass in review 
before him, and then let him know, 
that he has only glanced at the atro- 
cities of the slave-trade. 

The third ground taken by Dr. 
Edwards is, that the * slave trade 
and slavery are utterly wrong on the 
ground of their impolicy.”” They de- 
prave the morals of the people—are 
destructive to the lives of seamen-— 
discourage industry—-retard that 
kind of population which is the 
strength and glory of a nation; and 
by weakening the state, expose it to 
hecome an easy conquest. Each of 
these points is ably discussed and ful- 
ly made out by Dr. Edwards. We 
have only room for two or three 
short extracts. 


The incessant and inhuman cruelties 
practised in the trade and in the subsequent 
slavery, necessarily tend to harden the hu- 
man heart against the tender feelings of 
humanity inthe masters of vessels, in the 
sailors, in the factors, in the proprietors of 
the slaves, in their children, in the over- 
seers, in the slaves themselves, and in all 
who habitually see those cruelties. Now 
the eradication oreven the diminution of 
compassion, tenderness and humanity, Is 
certainly a great depravation of heart, and 
must be followed with correspondent de- 
pravity cof manners. And measures which 
lead to such depravity of heart and man- 
ners, cannot but be extremely hurtful to 
the state, and consequently are extremely 
impolitic.—p. 11. 


* 


Slavery has a most direct tendency to 
haughtiness also, a domineering spirit and 
conduct in the proprietors of the slaves, in 
ther children, and in all who have the 
conirol of them. A man who has been 
bred up in domineering over Negroes, can 
scarcely avoid contracting such a habit of 
haughtiness and dominatiou,as will express 
itself in his general treatment of mankind, 
whether in his private capacity, or in any 
office civil or military with which he may 
be vested. Despotism in economics nat- 
urally leads to despotism in politics, and 
domestic slavery in a free government is a 
perfect solecism in human affairs.—p. 14. 


The increase of free citizens is an in- 
crease of the strength of the state. But 
not soin regard to the increase of slaves, 


[ Jan. 


They not only add nothing to the strength 
of the state, but actuaily diminish it in 

roportion to theirnumber. Every slave 
is naturally an enemy tothe state in which 
he ts holden in slavery, and wants nothing 
but an opportunity to assist in its overthrow, 
And an enemy within a state, is much more 
dangerous than one without it.—pp.14, 15. 


Having thus disposed of the first 
branch of his subject, Dr. Edwards 
proceeds to canvass the arguments 


which had been urged in favor of 


the slave-trade. As most of these 
arguments have since been exploded 
and are noi likely ever to be reviv- 
ed again in this country, it seems un- 
necessary to give them, or the tri- 
umphant answer of Dr. Edwards, a 
place in this article. We ought, 
however, in justice, to say that in 
our opinion, these very answers 
must have contributed materially, 
as far as they were known, towards 
that great and happy change in pub- 
lic opinion, which has since taken 
place. 

The defence of slavery, which 
has been thought by many to rest on 
a scriptural basis, deserves a more 
particular consideration ; and = on 
this branch of his subject, the au- 
thor’s reasoning is irresistable. We 
should be glad to enrich our pages 
with copious extracts from this part 
of the discourse ; but we must re- 
fer the reader to the discourse itself, 
which we can assure him, will more 
than repay a careful and repeated 
perusal. ‘Towards the close of it, 
indeed, Dr. Edwards bears down 
with a heavy hand upon the hoiders 
of slaves, as if it was their imme- 
diate duty to emancipate them, with- 
out taking into consideration the ma- 
ny difficulties which lie in the way 
of sucha measure. Perhaps these 
did not all then exist. At present, 
the laws are such in some of the 
states, that a master cannot manumit 
his slaves and let them go at large, 
without incurring a heavy penalty: 
and the laws must be obeyed. More- 
over, if it were possible to set all 
the slaves in the United States free 
in a day or a year, we are very far 
from thinking that under all circum- 
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stances, it would be consistent with 
the highest benevolence. The gold- 
en rule does not require it. if we 
were the slavesand they the masters, 
we could not reasonably demand anim- 
mediate and universal emancipation. 
It would be injurious to us,as wellas 
to them. li is a work which requires 
time. It must be done gradually. 
Rut universal emancipation should 
be the grand and ultimaie object. 
To bring this about, as soon as pos- 
sible, consistently with the safety of 
the country and the best good of the 
slaves themselves, every eflort 
should be made. The Lord will 
not hold them guiltless who are hos- 
tile to such measures as tend to this 
ereatresult. We believe with *‘PHo- 
cron,’’ to whose benevolent feelings 
we owe the republication of this in- 
valuable sermon,that ‘Every master 
of slaves,enlightened on the subject, 
who does not act,(as far as the regu- 
lations of government wiil permit, 
and who does not exert his influence 
to change the law where it opposes 
his designs,) with reference to the 
accomplishment of this end, ts re- 
garded by God as an enemy to the 
human race. We cannot, would not 
speak with moderation of a principle 
which would bind down millions of 
our race toignorance and the chains 
of perpetual servitude.’’* 

The sermonis followed by a short 
appendix, in which Dr. Edwards 
answers some objections that he had 
not before particularly considered. 
From this part of the pamphlet, we 
offer the following extracts. 


The slaves, it is said, are in a better sit- 
uation than that in which they were in 
their owncountry; especially as they have 
opportunity to know the Christian religion 
and to secure the saving blessings of it. 
Therefore it is not an injury, but a benefit 
to bring them into this country, even 
though their importation be accompanied 
and followed with slavery. It is also said, 
that the situation of many Negroes under 
their masters is much better than it would 
be, were they free in this country; that 
they are- much better fed and clothed, and 
ve much more happy; that therefore to 


“ See note to the sermon, p. 39. 
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hold them in slavery is so far from a crime, 
that it is a meritorious act. 

With regard to these pleas, it ts to be 
observed, that every man hath a right to 
judge concernig his own happiness, and to 
choose the means of obtaimimg or promot- 
ing it; and to deprive him of this right is 


the very injury of which we complain ; it 


isto enslave him. Because we jvdge, that 
the Negroes are more lappy in this coun- 
try, ina state ofslavery, than im the cnjoy- 
ment of liberty in Africa, we have no more 
iight to enslave them and bring them (ate 
this country, than we have to enslave any 
of our neighbors, who we judge would be 
more happy under our control, than they 
are at present under their own. Let us 
make the case our own. Should we be- 
lieve, that we were justly treated, if the 
Africanus should carry us into perpetual 
siavery in Airica, on the ground that they 
Judged, that we should be more hawp;:y mn 
that state, than im our present situation ? 

Asto the opportunity which the Negroes 
in this country are said to have, to become 
acquainted with Christianity ; th.s wth 
respect to many Is granted : but what follows 
from it? it would be ridiculous to pretend. 
that this is the motive on which they act 
who import them, or they who buy and 
hold them in slavery. Or if this were the 
motive, it would not sanctity either the 
trade or theslavery. We are notat liber- 
ty to do evil, that good may come ; to com- 
mit a crime more aggravated than theft or 
robbery, that we may make a proselyte to 
Christianity. Neither our Lord Jesus 
Christ, nor any one of his anvostles, has 
taught us this mode of propagating the 
faith.—pp. 36, 37. 


If I be ever so willing to manumit my 
slave, I cannot do it without being holden 
to maintain him when he shall be sick or 
shall be old and decrepit. Therefore | 
have aright to hold himas a slave —'l‘he 
same argument will prove, that you have a 


_ right to enslave your children or your pa- 


rents: as you are equally holden to main- 
them in sickness and in decrepit old age.— 
The argument implies, that in order to se- 
cure the money, which you are avaid the 
laws of your country will some time or 
other oblige you to pay ; it 1s right for vou 
torob a free man of his liberty or be guil- 
ty of man-stealing. On the ground of this 
argument every town or parish obligated 
by law to maintain its helpless poor, has a 
right to sell into perpetual slavery all the 
people who may probably or even possibly 
occasion a public expense.—p, 37. 


We cannot take leave of Dr. Ed- 
wards, without once more express- 
ing the high opinion which we have 
formed of his talents, nor without 
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offering hearty thanks to God for 
giving him such powers, and dispos- 
ing him to consecrate them to the 
service of Christ, and to the best 
good of his fellow men, both in the 
‘ jife that now is, and in that which 
is to come.’ 

While we are on the portentous 
subject of slavery, we wish to call the 
attention of our readers to a few ad- 
ditional remarks, which have a more 
direct beariny upon the present as- 
pects of African servitude in this 
country ; and upon the measures and 
designs of the American Colonization 
Society. What benevolent heart is 
there, that can refrain from mourning 
over the hapless condition of more 
than a million of fellow beings, now 
held in bondage by the freest nation 
under heaven? Whocan look at the 
vast and rapidly increasing black pop- 
ulation, which stretches along our 
southern border and darkens all the 
horizon, without the most painful an- 
ticipations? With this subject in 
view, imagination can scarcely stretch 
her wings towards the future, ere she 
is chilled with horror and driven back. 
Things will not always remain as 
they now are in these United States. 
Slavery will have an end. Either 
with our consent or without it, the 
blacks will one day be free: It is su- 
preme folly, nay more than madness, 
to shut our eyes to the dangers and 
woes that are in prospect. Some- 
thing must be done. Slavery is the 
mighty millstone around our neck 
which must be got rid of, or it will 
sink us in a sea of blood. 

But here the great question comes 
up in all its force, What can be done P 
This fearful curse is an entail from the 
early settlers of our country. They 
brought in the slaves and here they 
are. They must not be destroyed, 
nor so cruelly treated, as to shorten 
their lives and prevent their increase. 
Carry them all back to Africa, we 
cannot; and if we could, what would 
become of them there? The project 
of colonizing them any where upon 
this continent seems too visionary to 
be attempted ; and surely neither hu- 


manity nor religion will authorize an 
immediate and general emancipation 
without better safeguards for our- 
selves aod more ample protection for 
them, than we can furnish. These 
are some of the appalling considera- 
tions which force themselves upon 
the mind of the philanthropist, in ev- 
ery view he can take of the subject, 
and which have led many to sit down 
in utter despair of a remedy. 
Whether any feasible plan could 
be devised for colonizing the free 
blacks in any part of America, and 
thus preparing the way for a grad- 
ual emancipation, or what would be 
the best measures which could be 
devised, we do not feel competent to 
decide with any degree of confidence. 
But we do believe there are remedies 
somewhere within the reach of the 
wise and good of our country. We 
have therefore watched the progress 
of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty from the beginning, with no ordi- 
nary degree of interest; and most 
happy shall we ever be to lend any 
influence we may possess, in behalf 
of such an undertaking. The objects 
of this association are certainly wor- 
thy of the distinguished men who are 
at the head of the institution ; nor do 
we think they have reason to be dis- 
heartened either by the unfavorable 
prognostics of indolence and avarice 
and unbelief, or by the partial failure 
of their first attempts.* Discourage- 


* Although the early efforts of the Soci- 
ety were attended with but little success ; 
there seems to be good reason for antici- 
pating decidedly favorable and important 
results from their present operations. Just 
before this article was put to the press, in- 
telligence reached this country of the pros- 
perous situation of the Colony at Cape 
Messurado. The accounts we have seen, 
we subjoin for the information of such of 
our readers, as may not have met with 
them elsewhere. 

The Norfolk Herald after announcing the 
arrival of the United States’ armed scebr. 
Shark, says :—‘ The Shark sailed from 
Cape Messurado on the 7th October, at 
which time the American Colonists were 
in good spirits, and improving in health 
During the rainy season they had con- 
structed about thirty houses, and erected 
some works of defence against the incor 
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ments like these are to be expected 
in every such undertaking ; and it Is 
worthy of particular remark, that 
some of those enterprises which have 
ultimately been crowned with the 
richest smiles of heaven, were count- 
ed visionary at first; and had to 
struggle with many adversities. It 
is a day in which great things are to 
be attempted and to be expected. It 
is quite too late to use the words can- 
not, impossible, Utopian, visionary, 
and the like, with reference to any 
benevolent and charitable undertak- 
ing. God does prosper such under- 
takings, even beyond the expectations 
of the most sanguine; and he will 
prosper them more and more. 


sions of the native kings, from whom, 
however, little danger was to be appre- 
hended. The most confident expectations 
might be entertained that another year 
would find our emigrants secure and com- 
fortable.’ 

The following article from the Balti- 
more American, confirms this statement, 
while it gives several additional particu- 
lars relative to the situation of the Colo- 
nists :— 

By the return of the brig Strong, Capt. 
Otis, from the American Colonization So- 
ciety’s New Settlement near Cape Messu- 
rado on the South-West Coast of Africa, 
to which the name of Liperia bas been 
given in reference to the object of its es- 
tablishment, intelligence has been receiv- 
ed, which is upon the whole not only fa- 
vorable, but gratifying. 

It will be recollected that the Strong 
sailed from this port in May last, with col- 
onists and stores for the settlement. She 
arrived on the 5th of August, after a pas- 
sage of 81 days, with all on board well and 
satisfied. Mr. Ashmun went out in her as 
femporary agent for the colonization so- 
Clety, and was accompanied by his wife, 
who.occupied herself very assiduously and 
successiully in the superintendence and 
instruction of the children and female col- 
onists. On their arrival they found the 
old colonists in good health, and on friend- 
ly terms with the natives, but much in 
want of a chief; Dr. Ayers, the general 
agent, having been obliged to leave the 
settlement for some time on a visit to the 
United States. 

This want of an efficient head and di- 
rector, was felt in various ways. Mr. and 
Mrs, Ashmun immediately engaged ar- 
dently in regulating the affairs of the col- 
ony, and in setting an example of industry. 
re exertions, which exposed them too 
Much to the climate during the rainy sea- 
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The great continent of Africa will 
be delivered from the cupidity which 
has so iong made it desolate. It will 
not always be left to struggle, and 
cry, and bleed under the talons of 
those harpies which have borne a- 
way so many millions from its shores; 
and which are still darting upon their 
prey. No: that abused continent 
will yet be the abode of civilization, 
of peace, and of ‘ pure and undefiled 


religion.’ Already has the ‘ Sun of 
righteousness’ in several places, 


broke through the dark cloud,which . 


for ages brooded over the dwellings 


son which soon set in, gave them both the 
fever. Mrs. Ashmun soon sunk under it, 
a victim to her own too earnest zeal in the 
cause, which prevented her from using 
the proper precautions for the preserva- 
tion of her health; a mistake which proves 
fatal to too many of thoze who engage in 
such undertakings, and to which Parker 
and Tuckey both fell a sacrifice. Mr. 
Ashmun was still sick when the Strong 
sailed on her homeward voyage. He was 
however able to write, and seems to have 
been convalescent; but he was not well 
enough to return in the Strong. 

In one of his letters, written on the 9th 
of October, the day of her sailing, he says, 
‘the colony is in a most prosperous situa- 
tion, but wants a head.’ 

Of all the colonists both old and new, 
only two had died, during the late rainy 
season :—OQOne of these was an old woman, 
and the other a man who very injudicious- 
ly took a medicine used by the natives, 
which it is believed destroyed him. Most 
of the others had slight attacks of the fe- 
ver, but soon recovered. All were in good 
health when the Strong sailed. 

Captain Otis speaks highly of the soil, 
climate and situation of the settlement, 
and states that the colonists who went out 
with him, are much more inclined to be 
orderly and industrious than their prede- 
cessors. His accounts fully confirm the 
opinion before entertained that the colo- 
nists from the country are much prefera- 
ble to those from cities, and he adds that 
those from the south do better than their 
brethren from the north ; being more ea- 
sily satisied, more tractable, and less 
averse to labour. 

We understand that another vessel is 
soon to go out, with Dr. Ayres, several 
colonists, and supplies of different kinds. 
These colonists, it is believed, are all from 
the country, and very respectable in their 
character. From such an accession, and 
above all, from the energy, prudence and 
abilities of Dr. Ayres, the most flattering 
anticipations may be formed. 
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of Ham, and excluded every ray of 
light. No longeris Africa an uiin- 
terr:pted moral waste, over which 
the eye of christian philanthropy 
Wal nders without relief, and almost 
witiout hope. Here and there does 
itnow rest with delight, upon a lit- 
tle sanny and verdant spot, lately 
redeemed from the wilderness, and 
now vocal wiih the praises of God. 
All that ‘ horror of great darkness,’ 
which still remains, will assuredly 
be chased away; the wilderness will 
all be redeemed; and songs of sal- 
vation will ascend up from the midst 
of every tribe and people. 

Who can tell how many future 
millions descended from those who 
are now slaves in America, will be 
the happy recipients of temporal 
and spiritual blessing on the very 
soil from which their ancestors were 
torn away to pine, and toil, and die, 
under the lash of the task-master 
Let the American Colization Socie- 
ty then, reiterate its appeals to the 
hum nity and piety of this great and 
wealthy community; let Auxiliaries 
be formed in every State and consid- 
erable Town in the U nion; let the 
free people of color be invited and 
encouraged to emigrate to the land 


of their fathers; let christian teach- 


ers and school-muasters be sent out 
with every considerable reinforce- 
ment; let the slaves be emancipated 
as fast as they can be conveyed to 
their brethren who have already 
gone ; let the colonists establish a 
fr iendly intercourse with the nations 
in their vicinity; let such as may be 
qualified, become missionaries to 
their perishing countrymen; let the 
Society receive the countenance to 
which it is entttled from other be- 
nevolent institutions, and from our 
national government; Iet it be often 
and fore ently remembered by the 
pious in their approaches to God;— 
and we doubt not, that great things 
may be accomplished for Africa, and 
for America too, by its instrumen- 
tality. 

Who can tell what judgments may 
in this way be averted from a guilty 
nation—how m: my thousands may 
yearly flock to join their friends be- 
yond the Atlantic—or how conspic- 
uous a pert, those, who from the 
United States shall be colonized on 
the coasts of Africa, may ultimately 
bear in the work of evangelizing 
that great, but degraded and abuseé 
portion of the globe? 
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Theological Seminaries.—-We are 
happy to learn that the Theological 
Seminaries at Andover and Princeton 
are in a flourishing condition. The 
whole number of young gentlemen 
now prepariog for the minuistry in the 
latter institution is about eighty ; ard 
in the former, one huaudred and forty. 


Itis stated in the Richmond Visitor 
that Dr. Rice has oot accepted his ap- 
pointment as Presideat of Nassau- Hall. 
Dr. R. has, we learn, since been elect- 
ed Professor in the Virginia Theolugic- 
al Seminary, which was established i in 
1812, and reorganized at the last ses- 
siun of the Presbytery of Hanover. 

Henry Whipple, of Salem, Mass. 
has in the press and will soon publish a 


volume of Sermons by the late Res 
Samocet Worcester, D. D. 


S. Converse, of this city, having z pur. 
chased the copy-right of Dwicut’: 
THEOLOGY, proposes to publish a ste- 
reotype edition of that invaluable work 
It will be issued in four volumes, eve. 
and put tosubsciibers at $10,bound. Mr. 
C. isalready so well known asa publish- 
er, thatitis scarcely necessary to add 
that the work will doubtless be executed 
with the greatest accuracy and fidelity: 
As the A aio are so reasonable, and as 
the work is one which will not be 
thrown into market at a discount, no! 


sacrificed at auction,—we hope such 0! 


our readers, as have not already pur 
chased it, will avail themselves of this 
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opportunity of procuring it. Six edi- 
tions have already been issued in Great 
Britain, (two of them from stereotype 
plates,and ove in quarto, )and we doubt 
pot but a second American edition will 
meet with a rapid and extensive sale. 


Yele College.—It must he gratifying 
to the friends of this Institution to see 
her steadily advancing in reputation 
and increasing in patronage. The 
number of undergraduates for the last 
seventeen years is as follows :— 


A.D. : No. 
1806 - - 904 
1807 - - 196 
1808 ‘. - 183 
1809 - - 228 
1810 - - 259 
1811 - - 305 
1812 - ~ 8138 
1615 - - 291 
1814 - - 977 
1815 . - 71 
1816 - - Q51 
1817 - - 962 
1818 - - 265 
1819 . - 282 
1820 - - 319 
1821 - . 325 
33822 “ . 371 
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Lawyers.—Mr. Griffith, of Burling- 
ton, states that the practising members 
ofthe bar in the United States, amount 
tomore than six thousand. He has 
the names and places of residence of 
those who were practising in fifteen 
states 1n 1821. Maine had then 217, 
Massachusetts 521, New-Hampshire 
204, Vermont 220, Connecticut 273, 
New-York 1591,New- Jersey 134,Peun- 
sylvania 417, Delaware 32, Maryland 
175, Virginia 483, Kentucky 407, Obio 
204, Georgia 157, Louisiana 106. Whole 
number in these, 4841. 

In the other nine states, viz. Rhode- 
Island, North- Carolina, South-Caroli- 
na, ‘Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Indiana, Hlinots, Missouri, the number 
is supposed to be at least 1000. 

The judicial officers in the several 
States and Territories cannot be less 
than 20,000.— Phil. Un. 


Longevity.x—_By a paragraph in a 
late New-Hampshire Pats iot,it appears 
that no less than seventy five persons 
have died within that State sirce 1732, 
who had attained the remarkable age 
of 100 years and upwards; of these 
one reached 110, another 115, and a 
third 116. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


An Appress delivered to the Class 


of Graduates of William’s College, at 


the Commencement, Sept. 4th, 1822. 


By Epwarp D. Gairrin, D. D. Presi- ~ 


dent of the College—Published by re- 
quest. Pittsfield—P. Allen. 

Essays: By SuHetpon Cuark, of 
Oxford, Conn. 12mo. pp. 32. 

A SERMON ocasioned by the death 
of Mrs. Carile Mary Whitmore, wife 
of the Rev. Zolva Whitmore, who di- 
ed at North-Guilford ; preached at East 
Haddam on the following Lord’s day, 
Sept. 29th, 1822. By Isaac Parsons, 
jr. Pastor of the First Church of Christ 
in Kast-Haddam. Published by re- 
quest of surviving friends. Middle- 
town, (Conn.) Printed by FE. & H. 
Clark. 1822. 

SeventuH Report of the Directors 
of the American Education Society, 


Vo.. V.—No. 1. 7 


October 2, 1822. Andover, Flagg & 
Gould. 1822. pp. 64. 

A Sermon, preached at Benning- 
tov, Vt. on the Lord’s day, Sept. 29, 
1822. By Assatom Perrers, Pastor 
of the Congregational Chureh in that 
town. Published by request of the 
Church, Bennington. T. Andrews, 


o 
0 


22. 

The tenets of Freemasonry, illustra- 
ted in a Sermon preached at the Con- 
secration of Orient Lodge in East- 
Hartford, Conn. September 25th 1822. 
By Rev. Samuel Osgood, Pastor of 
the First Church in Springfield, 
Mass. Goodsell & Wells, Hartford. 
1822, 

A Sermon delivered at Durham, 
Conn. February 4, 1822, at the Fune- 
ral of Mr. Isaac Prentiss of Boston, 
and Mr. John T. Palmer from Europe, 
who were drowned in consequence of 
the fall of a bridge while the stage 
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coach was passing over it. By Rev. 
David Smith, A. M. Pastor of the 
Church in Durham. Middletown, 
Conn. E. & H. Clark, 1822. 

A Sermon, delivered at Lee, Mass. 
May 15, 1822, on the day of the inter- 
ment of Josiah Yale, Esq. and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Freeman, the wife of Mr. 
Elisha Freeman. By Rev. Alvan 
Hyde, D. D. Pastor of the Church, in 
Lee, Mass. Published at the request 
of the mourners. Hartford. G. Good- 
win & Sons. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Elements of Greek Grammar taken 
chiefly from the Grammar of Caspar 
Frederick Hackenberg. Third edi- 
tion. Hartford. Huntington & Hop- 
kins, 1822. $1—12mo. pp. 224. 

A Philosophical and Practical Gram- 


mar of the English Language—By 
Noan WesstTer, Esq. Second Edi- 
tion. New-Haven, Howe & Spal- 
ding, 1822, 12mo. pp. 223. 75 cts. 

Traits of the AgoriginEs of Amer- 
ica. A Poem. Cambridge, Cum- 
mings & Hilliard, 1822. pp. 284. 12mo. 
$1. 

Sixth Report of the Directors of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, for the 
Education and Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, exhibited to the Asylum, 
May 11, 1822. Hartford, Hudson & 
Co. 

A History of the United States. By 
Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. | 

Reflections occasioned by the late 
disturbances in Charleston, South- 
Carolina. By Acuates. Charleston, 
1822, A.E. Miller, pp. 30. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


Itis a source of the most pleasing 
reflection to every real friend of man, 
that the subject of missions is now oc- 
cupying so much of the public atten- 
tion. Hundreds of publications are 
employed almost exclusively in dis- 
se minating intelligence on this all im- 
portant subject. In the multitude of 
minute accounts of detached events 
which are constantly issuing from the 
press, it is important often to takea 
connected view of the whole system of 
benevolent operations. It is important 
frequently to review, as if from an emi- 
nence, the ground that is already gone 
over. For the purpose of aiding our 
readers in taking such a retrospect, 
we embrace the occasion, furnish- 
ed by the commencement of a new 

ear to present, in a few pages, a 
brief sketch of American Missions, 
for the principal part of which, we are 
indebted to the Christian Mirror, pub- 
lished at Portland, Maine. We begin 
with the 
MISSIONS UNDER THE AMERICAN 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 

EIGN MISSIONS. 

In the summer of 1810, several Stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, whose minds had heen ex- 
ercised for sometime on the subject, 
informed the General Association of 
Massachusetts of their wishesto preach 


the gospel in heathen lands, and ask- 
ed advice and direction. That body 
appointed a Board of Commissioners, 
who have ever since bad the manage- 
ment of the Foreign Missions of the 
Congregational order in this country. 
They meet annually ; fill their own 
vacancies, and superintend the whole 
coneern. Their principal officers are 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Pru- 
dential Committee. Rev. Dr. Wor- 
cester held the highly responsible office 
of Corresponding Secretary from the 
first till June 1821; when he died, 
greatly lamented. J. Evarts, Esq. was 
Treasurer till the last meeting when 
he was appointed to succeed Dr. W. 
and H. Hill, Esq. was chosen Treasu- 
rer. To the Prudential Committee 
is delegated the power of appointing, 
directing, and supporting missionaries, 
subject to the revision of the Board. 


MISSION AT BOMBAY. 


The Mission at Bombay, was the 
irst which the American Board estab- 
lished. The first Missionaries sailed 
Feb, 1812. After various wanderings 
and disappointments, some of them 
reached Bombay in about a year. The 
missionaries are engaged in three prin- 
cipal objects; the translation of the 
Scriptures, the superintendence otf 
Schools, and the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. Of those who went out, Mr. Jua- 
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son and wife, and Mr. Rice, became 
Baptists in Bengal, and left the con- 
nexion. Mrs. H. NeweE tt, died at the 
Isle of France, before her husband 
reached his destination. The laborers 
in this mission have been the follow- 
ing — 
Time of joining : 

the Mission. 
1313, Rev. G. Hatt, 
1816, Mrs. Haun, 
returned in 
1814, on ac- 
count of the 
ill health of 


1813, Rev. S. Norv, jr. 
1813, Mrs. Nort, 


Mr. N. 
1814, Rev. S. Newe tt, died 1821. 
| returned 
1821, on 
1816, Rev. H. BarDWEEL, ‘ account 
1816, Mrs. BaRDWELL, of the ill 
| health of 
) Mrs. B. 
1818, Rev. A. GRAVES, 
‘“ Mrs. GRAVES, 
“ Rev. J. NicHo.Ls, 
‘© Mrs. NicHo.s, 
Mrs. 


ow 
‘¢ Mrs. P. NEweE tt, tale 


1820, Mr. J. Garret, Printer. 


These laborers occupy three sta- 
tions. Mr. Graves is at Mahim, on 
the northern part of the island of Bom- 
bay, about 6 miles from the Bombay 
station. Mr. Nichols is at TV'annah, 
on the island of Salsette, about 25 
miles distant. Mr. Hall and Mr. Gar- 
ret remain at the origznal station in the 
eity. The three companies form but 
one church and one Missionary associ- 
ation, subject to the same rules adopt- 
ed by common consent. They have 
frequent intercourse with each other, 
and co-operate in their plans and la- 
bors. They have schools at these seve- 
ral stations, and in other places, under 
their superintendance. Since learning 
the language of the natives, they have 
preached in the streets, and markets, 
and a few houses of public resort, 
whenever they could collect a smaller 
or larger company of persons from the 
passing multitudes, who are willing to 
stop and hear. They have been em- 
ployedjin translating the scriptures, and 
have published portions of them, and 
religious tracts, which they have cir- 
culated to considerable extent. The 
field before them is vast, and the dis- 
couragements numerous. This first 
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mission of the American Board has 
not been so apparently blest with ear- 
ly success in the conversion of heathen 
as several others. The laborers are 
called to wait, like the husbandman, 
for the precious fruits of the harvest. 
But they continue diligently to sow 
the seed ; and we doubt not they will 
in due season, reap, if they faint not. 
The Missionaries had established 25 
schools; 17 on the islands of Bombay, 
and Salsette; and 2 at as many pla- 
ces along one hundred miles of the 
adjacent coast. But of these, 25 
schools, they were obliged to suspend 
10 about the middle of last year, for 
want of funds. The schools contain 
on an average, about 50 scholars. The 
missionaries are now ready to print 
the whole bible, translated by them in- 
to the Mahratta language, as fast as the 
means can be procured. 


MISSION TO CEYLON. 


The Mission to Ceylon, was the 
second established by the American 
Board, and was commenced in 1816. 
The following have been the laborers 
who joined the Mission according te 
the respective dates : 

1816, Rev. James Ricuarps, 

‘“ Mrs. S. Ricuarps, 

“ Rev. Bens. C. Meteas, 

‘« 6Mrs. Metres. 

“ Rev. Dantet Poor, 

‘“ Mrs. S. Poor, died 1820, 

Rev. Epwarp WarkeEN, died 
1818 
1819, Rev. Levi Spavu.pina, 

“ Mrs. M. Spau.pIne, 

“ Rev. Miron Winstow, 

“ Mrs. H. L. Winstow, 

* Rev. Henry Woopwarp, 

‘ Mrs. Woopwarp, 

“ Dr. Joun Scuppver, sirce li- 

censed to preach. 

“ Mrs. M. Scupper, 
NicuoLas PERMANDER, 
GABRIEL TISSERA, 
Francis MacreappPa, 
Puitie MatTruew, 

GeorGE Kocu, Assistant. 

They occupy stations in the Dis- 
trict of Jaffna in the north part of the 
island. Messrs. Meigs, Woodward, and 
Tissera, at Baticotta; Messrs. Rich- 
ards, Poor, and Permander, at T%lli- 
pally ; Messrs. Winslow, and Malleap- 
pa, at Oodooville ; Mr. Scudder, and G. 
Koch, at Panditeripo; and Messrs. 
Spaulding and Matthew, at Manepy ; 
where stone buildings formerly in use 


Native 
Preachers. 
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for worship, and erected in the 18th 
century, were assigned to them by the 
government. With some repairs 
these answer both for places of wor- 
ship and school-houses. They have 
schools and occasional preaching in se- 
veral other places—In 1820, they had 
several hopeful converts, 70 children 
in the mission families, and 700 in the 
different schools. ‘This mission was 
blest in the first part of the year 1821 
with a special effusion of the Spirit, 
soon after the death of Mrs. Poor. 


MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS: 


This field for labor was first presen- 
ted to the board by the circumstance 
that several natives of these islands, 
brought to this country by different 
persons had been noticed and put un- 
der a course of instruction in the for- 
eign mission school. They were be- 
coming able to instruct their country- 
men ; several of them had given evi- 
dences of piety, and ardently desired 


to return and carry the knowledge of 


the Saviour. ‘The board resolved to 
send them, and some Americans who 
desired to join them. Henry Oxpoo- 
KIAH, Of Owyhee, a young man of 
much promise, was not permitted to 
return. God saw fit to call him to 
himself, while a member of the school. 
The missionary family was organized 
and sailed, October, 1819 ; and arrived 
at the island in March, 1820. Just at 
the time of the embarkation of this 
mission frem Boston, Tamahamaha 
having been dead about six months, 
Reho-reho, his son and successor, ia 
concert with the chief priest, gave com- 
mand to destroy the idols. The priest 
set the example by setting fire to 
them with his own hand. One chief 
resisted ; and about 40 of his party 
were killed in the conflict. But the 
destruction was complete throughout 
Owyhee ; and there seems to have 
been no resistance, but an immediate 
compliance, in all the other islands. 

he example of the Society Islands, of 
Which they had heard, the light they 
had received from seamen exposing 
the folly of the practice, and probably 
state policy in the King, contributed 
to produce this event. 


Yet whetever causes or motives led 
to if, we are compelled to see the band 
of Jehovah and exclaim, What hath 
God wrought! The missionaries 
were not apprised of the change tll 
their arrival. Great was theirysurprise, 
and wonder, and joy, and gratitude, to 
find this mighty obstacle to their la- 
bors and success already removed. 
They found not idolaters ; but a people 
without any religion ; a people passes- 
sed of one degree of light, to show 
them that their former gods were 
vanity and a lie; but stillin gross dark- 
ness, and slaves to iniquity. The 
principal king lives in the practice of 
drunkenness, polygamy, and incest. 
His subjects are not all so bad, nor all 
the inferior kings. But there is no 
piety or virtue to be found. They 
have been permitted to settle among 
them. By some, particularly King 
Tamoree of Atooi, they have been joy- 
fully welcomed. The kings and chiefs 
favor them ; and they are proceeding 
quietly in their work. They have 
estabished schools, and begun to 
preach the word. Visitors and tempo- 
rary residents, who call or trade at the 
islands as well as the Kings and Chiefs, 
have contributed to the support of 
schools, the erection of a house for 
woiship, and the support of the labor- 
ers. 

The laborers in this mission are :—~ 
Time of joining 

the mission. 
1820—Rev. Hiram Bingham, 

“« Mrs. Sybil .M. Bingham, 

“« = Rev. 4sa Thurston, 

«= Mrs. Lucy Thurston, 

“« Mr. Samuel Ruggles, Teacher, 

“« Mrs. Mancy Ruggles, 

“« Mr. Samuel Whitney, Teacher 

and Mechanic, 

“= Mrs. Mercy Whitney, 

“¢ Mr. Daniel Chamberlain, Far- 

mer, 

«¢ Mrs. Jerusha Chamberlain, 

“¢ Mr. Elisha Loomis, Printer, 

“« Mrs. Maria T'. Loomis, 

: John Honooree, lias 

Thomas Hopoo, eckewe 
1821— George Sandwich. ” 



























(Rev. William Richards, 

Mrs. Clarissa Richards, 

Rev. Charles Samuel Stewart, 

Mrs. Harriet B. Stewart, 

Rev. Artemas Bishop, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bishop, 

Dr. Abraham Blatchley, 

Mrs. Blatchley, 

Mr. Joseph Goodrich, Licensed 
Preacher, 

Mrs. Martha Goodrich, 

Mr.James Ely,Licensed Preach- 
er, 

Mrs. Ely, 

Mr. Levi Chamberlain, Teacher 
and Superintendant of secu- 
lar concerns. 

Betsey Stockton, a coloured wo- 
man, qualified to teach a 
school and to take charge of 
domestic concerns. 

Stephen Popohe, a native of the 
Society Islands, 
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Wm. Kummo-oo-lah, ) Natives 
Richard Kriouloo, of the 
| Cooperee. Sand. Isl. 


At Kirooah, on Owyhee, ate sta- 
tioned Rev. Mr. Thurston and_ his 
wife, and Thomas Hopoo. At Tae- 
aigh same island, Mr. Loomis, with 
his wife. At Hanaroorah, on the Isl- 
and of Woahoo, Rey.Mr. Bingham and 
his wife, Mr. Daniel Chamberlain, and 
his wife, and John Honooree. At 
Wymai, onthe Island of Atooi, Mr. 
Whitney, and his wife, and Mr. Rug- 
gles, teacher, and his wife. These 
last are favored by George Tamoree, 
son of the King of Atooi, who returned 
home in the same vessel with the first 
missionaries, convinced of the truth of 
christianity, but not giving evidence 
of piety, and therefore not connected 
with the mission. 

Two persons, who went outas help- 
ers in this work, have disappointed the 
hopes of the board and of the christian 
public. William Tennooe, when he 
associated again with his countrymen 
lost the appearance of religion, be- 
came intemperate, and after ineffectu- 
al attempts to reclaim him, was ex- 
communicated. Dr. Thomas Holman 
settled alone with his wife on the Isl- 
and of Mowee, at a great distance 
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from the brethren, against their ad- 
vice, disregarding theinstructions of the 
board, and neglecting the business of 
the mission. He also was cut off from 
the mission church, and in the present 
year returned to this country. These 
things are disheartening, especially to 
the missionaries themselves. But they 
appear to put their trust in the Lord, 
and continue their labors with cheer- 
fulness. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the American 
Education Society acknowledges the 
receipt of $940 16, during the month 
of October last. 

The agent of the New-England 
Tract Society, acknowiedges the re- 
ceipt of $419 49, from Oct. 10, to 
Nov. 20, 1822. 

The Treasurer of the Religious 
Charitable Society of Worcester coun- 
ty, Mass. acknowledges the receipt of 
$789 47, during the last vear. 

The Treasurer of the Connecticut 
Education Society, acknowledges the 
receipt of $189 58, from Oct. 4th, 
to Dec. 4th, 1822. 

The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $4620 88, during the month of No- 
vember. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, acknowledges the receipt of 
$4,408 91, from Oct. 15th, to Novem- 
ber 12th. 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $924 50, for their Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J. during 
the month of November last. 

The Treasurer of the United For- 
eign Missicnary Society acknowledg- 
es the receipt of $954, during the 
months of September, October, and 
November 1822. 

The American Education Society 
acknowledges the receipt of $327 
29, for the month of November. 
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| @Ordinations and Ynstallations. 


Oct. 1.—The Rev. Jason Corwin, 
was ordained to the work of the Min- 
istry, at Cazenovia. N.Y. Sermon 
by the Rev. Daniel Haskell. 

Oct. 30.—The Rev. Joserpu Saw- 
¥ER, was ordained Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, in Leverett, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Charles Jenkins, 
of Greenfield. 

Nov. 6.—The Rev. Noan Emer- 
30N Was ordained at Woodstock, Ver- 
mont,as an Evangelist. Sermon by 
the Rev. Luther Jewitt, of Newbury. 

Nov. 9.—The Rev. Jonn P. Tuomp- 
SON, Was installed Pastor of the Bap 
tist Church, at Port Elizabeth, New- 
Jersey. 

Nov. 10.—The Rev Joun Srap- 
WELL, of Caswell, N. C. was ordained 
to the work of the ministry. Sermon 
by the Rev. David Lawson. 

Nov 10.—The Rev. Joun Mc- 
Cuicre was installed pastor over the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Spots- 
wood. N. J. Sermon by the Rev. J. 
L. Zabrieskie, of Millstone. 

Nov. 12.—The Rev. Asa NILEs 
was insta'led Pastor over the Baptist 
Church, in New Salem, Mass. 

Nov. 20.—The Rev. Tuomas I. 
Murpock, was installed Pastor of the 
Church and Congregation in Canter- 
bury, Conn. Sermon by Dr. Welch, 
of North Mansfield. 

Nov. 20.—The Rev. Ext Hype, 
was installed pastor over the Church 
and Congregation in Salem, Conn. 
Sermon by the Rev. Samuel Nott, of 
Franklin. 


Nov. 27.—The Rev. Emerson 


PAINE was installed Pastor over the 
Congregation and Church in Little 
Compton. 

Nov.27.—The Rev. Messrs. Louts 
Dwieut, Moses Ciarke, and Joun 
WuirTon, were ordained in the South 
Meeting House, in Salem, Mass. as 
ministers of the Gospel. Mr. Dwight 
is to be employed as agent of the 
American Education Society; Mr. 
Clarke as a Missionary in the State of 
Louisiana; and Mr. Whiton as an 
agent of the Society for the moral and 
religious instruction of the poor in Sa- 
lem. 

Nov. 27.—The Rev. Henry Jack- 
son, was ordained Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Charlestown Mass.— 
Sermon by the Rev. Stephen Gano, of 
Providenee, Rhode-Island. 

Nov. 28.—The Rev. Atrrep S. 
Bavury, was ordained in St. Mary’s 
Church, Newtown to the order of 
Priest. 

Nov. —.The Rev. Henry Hunter 
was ordained Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Clarendon, Ver- 
mont. 

Dec. 4.—The Rev. Tusat WakeE- 
FIELD, was ordained Pastor of a 
Baptist Church at New-Hartford,Con- 
necticut. 

Dec. 4.—The Rev. Ezexiet Sxin- 
NER, was ordained Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Ashford, Connecticut. 

Dec. 18.—The Rev. Asa Meap, 
was ordained Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Brunswick, Maine. 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Payson of Port- 
land. 








Pietu of Public Affairs. 


UNITED STATES. 

The President’s Message.-—The 
message of the President, at the com- 
mencement of the session of Congress, 
contains a plain and unadorned state- 
ment of national affairs. 

Our commercial relations with 
France have been the subject of nego- 
tiation both at Washington and Paris 
for several years ; and the disposition 
always manifested by the United 


States to place the commierce of the 
two nations on the basis of reciprocal! 
and equal advantages, was not met by 
corresponding views in the cabinet of 
France. A convention of commerce 
and navigation between the United 
States and France is at length conclu- 
ded, with the sanction of the Execu- 
tive, under a conviction that, taking 
into view all the stipulations, it rested 
essentially on the basis of mutual! 














» 
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equality. The retaliatory or counter- 
yailing act of the last Congress, impos- 
ing a new and heavy tonnage duty on 
French ships and vessels, has accord- 
ingly been suspended by the Presi- 
dent, agreeable to the authority vested 
in him for that purpose. This treaty 
of course awaits the approbation of 
the Senate. —_ 

The ports of the British Colonies in 
the West Indies and in North-Ameri- 
ca having been opened to the vessels of 
the United States by a late act of the 
British Parliament, the President has 
discontinued the restrictions on British 
vessels trading from those ports to the 
United States. 


Small as our Navy is, a squadron 
has been maintained in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Pacific, and along the 
Atlantic coast, including the West-In- 
dies ; where Piracy has been organi- 
zed with a system which threatens the 
destruction of ourcommerce. A spe- 
cial message was also communicated 
to Congress recommending more ef- 
fectual exertions to suppress these au- 
dacious robberies ; and Congress with 
unusual promptitude have made an 
appropriation of one hundred and six- 
ty thousand dollars for this desirable 
object. 

Much complaint has been made, be- 
cause the clemency of the President 
has in some instances been extended 
in favor of those who bave been con- 
victed of Piracy, yet, much as we de- 
test the crime, were the circumstances 
known of each todividual case where 
mercy has arrested the arm of justice, 
probably most people would accord 
with the decisions of the Executive. 
The crime of Piracy essentially con- 
sists In cruizing apon the high seas 
witha view to capture property with- 
out any commission from lawful au- 
thority. It is the cruising without 
such a commission, which constitutes 
the essence of the crime. Now in 
the unsettled condition of the South- 
American Republics so long at war 
with the Mother country, how many 
ignorant common sailors destitute of 
employ, or the means of subsistence, 
may have been enticed to enter on 
board piratical vessels under a full and 
perlect conviction that they were sup- 
plied with regular commissions from 
the Power under whose flaz they pro- 
fessed to sail. It should be remem- 
nered thatthe owners or commanders 
OF vessels who do not scruple to com- 
mit piracy, will be equally regardiess 
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of the means used to obtain the ne- 
cessary crews: and if the unfortunate 
victim of their treacherous cupidity, 
after the vessel is at sea, should discov- 
er their piratical object, how is he to 
escape the snare into which he is be- 
trayed? Resistance has now become 
useless, and he has ne refuge but in the 
success of the unhallowed enterprise. 
It is probable that in cases like these, 
the President has interposed the pow- 
er of pardon, aud rescued from the gal- 
lows those whom the law must pro- 
nounce guilty, but who are in truth, 
the victims of misplaced confidence ; 
and really supposed?they were sailing 
under an authorized and lawful com- 
mission. 

It will be seen that our present 
army is barely sufficient to protect our 
frontier, and take care of the public 
property in the forts and arsenals of 
the nation. Many will think it is al- 
ready too smali. Yet, small as at is, 
it might form the nucleus of a power- 
ful and efficient army. The military 
schoo} at West Point, diffuses through 
the nation, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense, a knowledge of the 
military art highly important to our 
safety. The fortifications on our sea- 
coast, are -already respectable, and it 
is to be hoped that their vital impor- 
tance to the national safety, will re- 
commend them still further to the re- 
gards of the people. Itis by an at- 
tention to fortifications and the diffu- 
sion of military science, that the na- 
tion becomes in some good measure 
prepared for war, without the expense 
or danger of standing armies. 

The eloquent remarks of the Presi- 
dent on the subject of Turkey and 


‘Greece, and Spain, and Portugal, are 


in strict accordance with the feelings 
of the nation. We give one of the para- 
graphs eitive. ‘ Europe is still unset- 
tled, and although the war long mena- 
ced between Russia and Turkey, bas 
not broken out, there is no certainty 
that the differences between those 
powers will be amicably adjusted 

It is impossible to look to the oppres- 
sions of the country, respecting which 
these differenees arose, without being 
deeply affected. The mention of 
Greece fills the mind with the most ex 

alted sentiments, aud arouses in our 
bosoms, the best feelings of which our 
nature is susceptible. Superior skill 
aod refinement in the arts, hervic gal- 
lantry in action, disinterested patriot- 
ism, enthusiastic zeal and devotion in 
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favor of public and personal liberty, 
are associated with our recollections of 
ancient Greece. That sucha country 
should have been overwhelmed, and 
so long hidden, as it were, from the 
world under a gloomy despotism, has 
been a cause of unceasing and deep 
regret to generous minds for ages 
past. It was natural, therefore, that 
the re-appearance of this people in 
their original character, contending in 
favor of their liberties, should produce 
that great excitement and sympathy 
in their favor, which have been so sig- 
nally displayed throughout the United 
States. A strong hope i is entertained 
that they will recover their indepen- 
dence, and resume their equal station 
among the nations of the earth.’ 


ITALY. 


Canova.—By a recent arrival from 
England, we have received the un- 
pleasant intelligence that Canova, the 
first artist of modern times,‘ died at 
Venice on the 13th of October, at the 
age of 65, after a shortillness. He ar- 
rived at Rome on the 4th, and soon af- 
ter was seized with vomitings, and 
with a convulsive hiccough, which pre- 
vented him from keeping any food up- 
on his stomach. This produced an 
extreme degree of debility, and finally 
his death. He was buried in the Pa- 
triarchal Church of St. Mark, at Ven- 
ice.” 

There are few individuals, whose 
decease will occasion deeper and more 
universal regret throughout Europe, 
than that of the Marquis of Ischia. 
In this country too, his death will be 
sincerely lamented, especially by those 
who have enjoyed the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. In addition to a pecul- 
varly interesting and intelligent counte- 
nance, and a truly republican simplici- 
city of dress and manners,—he was 
possessed of a most amiable and win- 
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ning disposition, which manifested it- 
self in every look and word and action. 
Although himself elevated to nobili- 
ty, he recognized no distinction in his 
intercourse with his fellow men but 
that of intelligence and worth. While 
he lived in the most unostentatious and 
unexpensive manner, he contributed 
with a liberality unexampled, to the 
various institutions in Rome, estab- 
lished for the advancement of the arts. 
He devoted the whole of the income 
of his Marquisate, to the extension of 
the Vatican Museum; and a great 
part of the avails of the labor of his 
own hends, to premiums for the pupils 
in St. Luke’s Academy, and to the 
support of indigent young artists of 
promise, 

In the prosperity of the United 
States, he manifested the most lively 
interest. Never shall we forget how, 
on a certain occasion, his countenance 
kindled and glowed when speaking of 
our Great Chief, whose statue he had 
just then completed for the Capitol 
This statue has 
since arrived at its place of destina- 
tion, and isin every respect worthy of 
the distinguished master who executed 
it. Werejoice that we have on this side 
of the waters even a single specimen 
from the hand of one who was con- 
fessedly the first statuary that has ap- 
peared within two thousand years, if not 
equal to any that the world ever saw, 
not excepting Phidias and Praxiteles. 
When his pieces—especially his Hebe, 
and his last Venus finished two or 
three years since and owned by the 
Banker Hope of London,--shal! have 
the mist of antiquity thrown around 
them, and have become mellowed by 
the hand of time; they will not in 
public estimation be deemed inferior 
to the choicest relics of other days— 
the Venus de Medici and the Apollo 
Belvidere. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


S. N.; B. Le; ¥. Jes C.; M. M.; H.; 


30S; QUERE NS 
The Poetry by H. shall be inserted. 


J. C. 


L. ; ; B—; 
oe and two pieces without pI se are received. 


P—; B. N.; REu1GI0- 


G. is informed that the article in this Number on the same subject with his 


piece, was already in print when his favor was received. 
We thank J. L—, for the remarks contained in his letter. Weare always pleased to 
receive friendly suggestions, and it shall be our endeavor to make a profitable use o! 


them. 


If C. A. R. will turn to our Answers to Correspondents in the Number for October 
last, he will find a general rule laid down, from which we cannot depart. 


Erratum.—In the Poetry on page 29, Ist stanza, 3d line, for glee read glen 





